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“WE ARE SUPPOSED TO WRITE SOMETHING TO GO UNDER HERE BUT WE CAN’T THINK OF A THING BUT FRIED CHICKEN, HOT AND BROWN 


Next Week: Special Features for Farm Women 











































u Can stretch 


ou Can 
y A Dollar 


OU can stretch a dollar into $1.15 to $1.30 
by buying Hercomite for land clearing. 
That means that you actually get from 15% 
to 30% more for your money when you buy 
Hercomite. 

The reason is that there are about 350 car- 
tridges, 14 by 8 inches, in a hundred pounds 
of Hercomite 7, and only 220 in a hundred 
pounds of the 20% Extra Dynamite (often 
used for land clearing). A cartridge of Her- 
comite 7 costs less than a cartridge of 20% 
Extra Dynamite and has the same strength. 

You can probably get Hercomite from a 
dealer in your town. If not, let us know and 
we'll tell you where to get it. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HERCOMITE 


A HERCULES POWDER 



















































GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_. 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 
SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from ‘see 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get All kinds and 
styles, Galvanized Corrugated Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 

Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-2. Savannah, G 
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Patronize our advertis- 





ers. You are fully pro- 
tected if you follow the 





















| AN-N-N-D sakes alive! ! ! I didn't 
— know I was goin’ to get in no such 

a thing as this! I've got to see the edi 
tor of this paper It's about the slogan 
business that boy | 





William Poe got me 


a knowed 


everone that takes it. 
three was goin’ to try 
to get the money the 


BILL CASPER 


into. I set up past 
nine o'clock two or 
three nights workin’ 
me up that list and 
I had lots of fun 
with it. But if I'd 


everbody 
that takes this paper | 
reads it and that for | 


editor give me for this thing, you can bet | 
| your life I never would of put that thing | 


in the paper. 


a 
| 


| everbody mad at me. 


nd let it go at that. 


I think this thing has done got most 
The mail man is 


fussin’ about he ain't got nothin’ to bring 


all these letters out here in. 


And he-says 


the postmaster is fussin’ about it takes so 


] 


ng to get all this mail looked over and 


| it makes everbody else wait for their mail 

















requirements of our ad- | NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


ae Our Classified Columns will 
vertising guarantee. 


| 
| turn your surplus poultry, 
. | $ 


eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 
An 


genuine National 
the lowest price: 
Home Economic authorities every where. 
rect from us—we save you money. 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 
SEAL WITH BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
Our 1929 price on Burpee Home Sealer is a genuine 
bargain. Get it—quick! Remember, the Burpee 
seals without heat, acid or solder. Write today. 


DIXIE CANNER Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 

















If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
— The cost will be very 
ittle. 




















unusual opportunity to have a 
Aluminum Pressure Cooker at 
This is the Cooker endorsed by 
Order di- 













Dept. I 

















thing for a slogan. 
the ads for No. 39, 49, and 59. 
I'll be danged if I can find 


they just ain't in here. 


and they’re a wantin’ to know what's the 
matter. And Marthy’s about got to where 


he 


out 


a 


le 


pe 


1 
ose a 


t} 


7 
me. 
thing. 


it 


won't speak to me on account I run 
of empty and had to take 
couple of sheets to tie piles and piles of 
tters up in. 


sacks 


Yes sir, I got to see the editor of 
per. I either got to have help or else 
crop or else more friends 
1an I ever knowed one man could have. 
riends, I hope you will be patient with 
I ain't goin’ to be careless with this 

I’m goin’ to do it right and see to 


‘ 
10Se 


that the fellow—man, woman, or child 
-as sent in the right natnes and wrote | 


the best letter gets the prize and next best 


the next prize and so on. 


The editor of 


this paper is goin’ to give me help. I ain't 


takin’ no no for a answer. 
help. 
goin’ to do nothin’ but keep it. 


When I makes a promise I ain't 
I prom- 


ised you folks I'd see this thing through 
and I ain’t goin’ to be always a doin’ it. 


He’s a goin’ to give me help and in less | 
time than you know somebody's goin’ to 
get a $10 bill in the mail and I'll get the | 


editor to print a piece about the winners 
in this paper. 


I sce a lot of interestin’ ads in this 


paper but I ain’t got no time to say 


nothin’ 
the 


one of 
seems 


about them. | 
in this paper 


see by 
where it 


ads 


they've gone to puttin’ a picture of a 
tree on the end of ever’ piece of lum- 


ber. Next thing you know somebody 
will be puttin’ a picture of a hammer 
on ever’ shingle nail. Anyhow they 


oC 


t good lumber or they wouldn't want 


their mark on it. 


] see by the ads in this paper where an- 


other fellow seems to have a lot to say 


about true temper in a hoe. 
the place to find it. 
lookin’ for he ought to see Marthy. 


he 
bet a nickel I got somethin’ you could tell 


That ain't 
If it’s temper he’s 


/ got a letter here from a fellow as says 


wins my nickel. I said in my piece | 


the ad by even if I didn’t get the right | 


He says he can’t find 
Brother, 
‘em either. 


I've looked this whole thing through and | 


Now 


where do | 


you reckon I seen them in the first place ? 


them. 
crazy sooner or later but I didn’t ‘expect 
it to be so soon. 
in the paper and I’m scratchin’ 39, 49, and 
59 off everbody’s answers so it won't count 
against nobody. 
do that a purpose. 
happened but it 
and | 
against me. 
wrong. 


to see ‘em or I couldn't of got 
I knowed this thing would run me 


had 


Brother them ads ain't 


Now, friends, I didn’t 
I don't know how it 
wasn't done a purpose 
want nobody to hold it 
I sure am sorry I got them 


don’t 





Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


this | 


I aims to have | 


set esnesnssieeenneeee 





I'd a had my fun at home | 








THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





Covers 
Ground Fast // 


Here’s how the cotton and 
tobacco planter can cut labor 
costs. Furnish this genuine 
Bolles Hoe to your men, 
It is light in weight, per- 
fectly balanced, with a thin 
keen blade of finest hoe // 
steel, oil tempered and // 
sharp. The handle of se- /[{ 
lected ash is riveted in. 
Men like this hoe and will 
do more work with it. 
The brand True Temper is 
burned on the handle to mark 
each hoe as the best tool of 
its kind that can be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1916 Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers oj Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 
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Branded on 
the handle of 


every penuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER 


tool 


y 
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If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
the True Temper 
Light Gooseneck 
Cotton Hoe, Cat. 
No. LC6 45, send 
us his name and 





$1.05 and we will 
F R E E supply youdirect, 
on Request postpaid. 


Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm task 
described in this 
valuable 136- 
page Users’ 
Catalog. 


LIGHT \ 
GOOSENECK 
COTTON HOE 

















YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 
hand, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified is. 





will produce the necessary results. 








( Progressive Farmer 
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Ads Are 
Guaranteea Reliable 


| 

| 

WE GUARANTEB Progressive Farmer acdver- 
| tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
| dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer, 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 


advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however ; 


nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 


cause buyers should person- 
land 


ally investigate before 


purchasing, 
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like it. Not surpassed in 
quality or construction. 
Easily operated and 


Used on Scores of Prize Herds 


| This popular, low-priced 
milker 
any milker can do. Cows 


cleaned. Thousands is 
satisfactory use. Gas D- 
gine or electric. 


$100 
SS) see 
Catalogue No. 72 


Fords Milke. 


everything 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 213-15 N. Despiaines St., Chicas® 





CAUSTIC 


BALSAM 





A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 





Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
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editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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Master Agricultural Teachers of the South 


Who Received the Award in 1928, and Something of Their Records 


NE year ago the readers of The Progressive 
O Farmer had the opportunity of learning about 

the work of the 10 Master Teachers of Agri- 
culture, selected from 10 of the 12 Southern States. 
This year 11 states submitted candidates for the all- 
Southern Master Teacher, and the honor was awarded 
to Arkansas’ representative, Fred A. Smith of Darda- 
nelle. W. N. Elam, of Taylor, Texas, was runner-up. 
It would be difficult indeed to find eleven young men 
with finer characters—modest, industrious, and of demon- 
strated leadership—than you will find represented in this 
group. The writer has before him a stack of statistical 
data nearly two feet high 
covering the work of these 
11 men, It is the greatest 
evidence showing the great- 
est returns for money in- 
vested in public education 
the writer has ever seen. 
He has personally visited 
all but two of them in 
their home communities 
and knows first-hand, the 
caliber and amount of 
work being performed by 
them. 

These men are living and 
working in real rural com- 
munities where the roads 
of the community focalize 
in the country town with 
its one or two banks, its 
railroad station for a ship- 
ping point, and its social 
and educational activities 
radiating out from the 
public school. 

The two outstanding ex- 
ceptions are John L. Butts, 
of Miami, Florida, and 
W. N. Elam, of Taylor, Texas. No one would think 
of Miami as an agricultural center with its 100,000 
population, and much of it more or less transient, and 
yet it was in a suburb of Miami that Mr. Butts did 
such an outstanding piece of agricultural work that he 
won his grade of Master Agricultural Teacher of 
Florida. On the other hand, we have Mr. Elam, of 
Texas, located in the large agricultural center of Tay- 
lor, a town of about 8,000 people. But Taylor, Texas, 
itself is an exception, as its interests are primarily of 
an agricultural nature. The work of the 11 men dem- 
onstrates rather forcefully the fact that the place to 
teach practical farming is in a farming community. 


The Work of the South’s Master Teacher 


HAT it was more in the man than in the community 
1s proved by the fact that it would be difficult to 
find 11 communities as dif- 
ferent in the characteristics of 
community life as the ones in 
which these men won their spurs. 


Out in Dardanelle, Arkansas, 
Where Fred A. Smith did the 
Work that brought him the title 
of Master Agricultural Teacher 
of the South, and national fame, 
We tind a town quite typical of 
the small Arkansas community 
center. Dardanelle community is 
located in a bend of the Arkan- 
sas River, which in its curve de- 
Scribes an arc of about two- 
thirds of a circle with a diam- 
tter of eight miles. This com- 
munity represents rather an old 
settlement and the 2,000 farmers confined most of their 
fort to the growing of cotton until the coming of 
ted A. Smith, embryo Master Agricultural Teacher 





ESixcuatias i 
L. J. HOWELL 





FRED A. SMITH 





By? ROBERT D. MALTBY 


Southern Agricultural Agent, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


of the South. And while the cotton bales have not 
appreciably decreased, the acreage of cotton has, and 
products of the farms now include dairy, poultry, and 
fruit. The people of Dardanelle say that the credit must 
go to Fred A. Smith. 

During the year in which Smith’s work was reviewed 
as a candidate for the regional honor there were 11 
groups of farmers organized, each jointly using a pure- 
bred dairy sire as a result of his even- 
ing class instruction for the adult farm- 
ers. These farm groups are controlled 
and managed by an organization known 
as the Dardanelle Jersey Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Coéperative Bull Association, which 
is farmer-controlled and managed un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Smith. The 
amount of cream checks cleared through 
the Dardanelle banks last year was 
$73,540, as compared with $7,100 two 
years previous. Fifty-nine registered 
heifers were also brought into the com- 
munity last year. In addition and as a 
result of evening class work in straw- 
berry production, 1,250,000 strawberry 
plants were purchased codperatively and 
240 acres planted. 

Irish potato seed were also bought 
coéperatively and a Dardanelle fruit 
and truck growers’ association has been 
organized to handle the products of the 
above as well as the 222 acres of 
fruit set out. 


Mr. Smith is secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce and in this ca- 
pacity has been able to bring the town 
and country into very close relationship. In spite of all 
the activities Mr. Smith has been engaged in, he has 
been able to provide instruction for each type of pupil; 
namely, high school boys, adult farmers, special classes 
for boys out of school, and pupils in outlying schools. 


Over Ten Years in One Community 


OWN in Alabama, we find L. J. Howell of Re- 
form, in Pickens County. Here corn and cot- 
ton were about equal in acreage. It is an old 
agricultural community on the edge of the aristocratic 
Black Belt lying right over next to the Mississippi line. 


Mr. Howell has done a lot of things that would make 
him eligible for the title of Master Agricultural Teach- 
er of Alabama, but probably the most outstanding one 
was his ability to stick on the job, and turn a self- 
satisfied community into one with renewed faith in 
itself. Of the hundreds of agricultural teachers that 
have been hired in the 12 Southern States in the last 
12 years, Mr. Howell is one of the four men who are 
still on the same job they started with when the work 
was inaugurated in 1917-18. But the tenure alone did 
not secure for him the coveted honor of Master 
Teacher of Alabama. The award was based on results 
obtained. In this now prosperous community where he 
lives, Mr. Howell is business manager, public servant, 
and active citizen. His annual surveys of the com- 
munity and his close personal knowledge of each indi- 
vidual farm situation have enabled him to plan his 
courses of instruction with the object of educating his 
students away from the malpractices of farming that 
for years have been curtailing farm returns. 


Aderhold Put New Life Into Old Community 


EFFERSON, Georgia, is the community where O. 
Jc Aderhold made his mark and was entitled to 
join the select group of Master Teachers of Agri- 
culture. Jefferson is near the center of Jackson, a 





county of red clay hills and cotton farming. It lies 
a little north of the route taken by Sherman in his 
famous march to the sea. Up to a few years ago the 
people still lived in the memories of the past; a com- 
munity where the colored tenant did most of the farm- 
ing and still does, to a large extent; a farming popu- 
lation that was not particularly fond of tilling the soil, 
though glad to have the products to help pay the taxes 
and interest on the land inherited from their fathers. 
But Mr. Aderhol® has changed much of this attitude 
in his six years of consistent work. The Master caliber 
must have been apparent early in the life of Aderhold, 
for he was selected to fill out the 
unexpired term of his predeces- 
sor before he had finished his 
college career. 

When he went to Jefferson he 
found an inferior staple of cotton 
with 80 per cent less than %-inch 
staple. As a result of his teach- 
ing, 94.6 per cent of the cotton 
ginned last year was of a stan- 
dard variety and ranged between 
% and 1 inch in staple length, 
which already has resulted in in- 
creasing the returns to the com- 
munity by thousands of dollars. 
The results of his activities in 
poultry and soil building were 
just as great. He has made the farmers of Jefferson 
community like farming, and has won his title. 


The Unusual Record of Mr. Butts 


ENTION has already been made of Mr. Butts’ 

work down in Miami, Florida. Agriculturally, 

Miami is as intensive as Texas would be exten- 
sive. Subtropical fruits and vegetables constitute for 
the most part the products of the farms. Ornamental 
plants are in great demand for the beautifying of the 
homes of the section, and Mr. Butts has been able to 
surround himself with the necessary plants to teach his 
work, 

Not only has he had large classes of boys from the 
high school but gardeners and nurserymen have gone 
to him for systematic instruction. One cannot ride 
around the city and not see the handiwork of Mr. Butts 
and his pupils as they have developed the parks and land- 
scaping of the public schools. Not only does Mr. Butts 
have a heavy schedule but he is also general supervisor 
of the vocational program of Dade County. The work 
of Mr. Butts’ classes in beautifying the grounds of the 
public buildings and parks will stand as a monument 
for years to come. 

The six others who received the Master Teacher 
award but whose records in detail have been omitted 
for the Georgia-Alabama edition are R. A. Noell of 
Floyd County, Virginia; T. L. Mayes of Claiborne 
County, Tennessee; W. V. Field- 
er of Rowan County, N. C.; 
Chester A. Clausen of Cotton 
County, Oklahoma; G. L. Sigrest 
of Leake County, Mississippi: 
and G. C. Edens of Oconee Coun- 
ee 2. 





0. C. ADERHOLD 


A Summary of the Records 
of the Group 


HERE are some very inter- 
esting facts to be found in 
the statistics submitted by 
the 11 men and found in the 
transcripts reviewed by the na- 
tional committee. These 11 Mas- 
ter Teachers reach in organized 
instruction 1,438 men and boys, girls and women. Of 
this number 881 were adults, or 61 per cent of the 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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JOHN L. BUTTS 
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\ \ ye SUPPOSE many old fashioned folks will 
throw up their hands in holy horror at the 
suggestion, but nevertheless there is a wide- 

spread movement on foot to change the calendar. With 
the average the present calendar presents no 
serious objections. Many people have’ difficulty in re- 
membering whether August has 30 or 31 days, and un- 
less a calendar is at hand sometimes it is hard to de- 
termine on what day of the week a certain day of the 
month falls. While these and other imperfections of 
the present day calendar may be matters of minor im- 
portance to many people, this is not true in the busi- 
ness world. Business men have serious objections to 
the present calendar which is almost 350 years old, 
having been devised by Pope Gregory in the year 1582. 


person, 


The proposed new calendar provides for 13 months 
of 28 days each. The extra days after the 28th of 
ezch month will be gathered up and a new month of 
28 days will be made from them. It has been sug- 
gested that this new month tentatively be called Sol 
and arranged to come between June and July to fit 
in with the sequence of seasons. The year is 365.242 
days long, and 13 months of 28 days each would total 
only 364 days. Therefore, it is suggested that the extra 
or 365th day be inserted between December 28 and 
January 1. This day will be December 29 and will 
be known as Year Day. 

With our present calendar of 365 days it is neces- 
sary every four years to insert an extra day in Febru- 
ary to make up the one-fourth of a day that we lose 
each year. This we call Leap Year. Now with the 
new calender, it will still be necessary to insert an 
extra day once every four years, and it is planned to 
slip this day in between June 28 and the first day of 
Sol, the new month, 

Neither the “Year Day” which comes between De- 
cember and January, nor the extra day that falls be- 
tween June and the new month of Sol need be known 
as any one of the seven days of the week. They can 
be nameless days—just extras inserted in the calendar 
so it will coincide with the astronomical year; that is, 
the length of time required for the earth to make its 
trip around the sun, Or, if preferred, these two extra 
days can be made extra Sundays. There would be two 
Sundays in a row once each year except Leap Year 
when two Sundays in a row will occur twice during 
the 

The idea behind this plan is to make each month the 
same length and fix the calendar so the day of the week 
will always indicate the monthly date, and vice versa. 
Who can say offhand without referring to a calendar 
on what day July 4, 1929, falls? With the new cal- 
endar, July 4+ will always fall on Wednesday. In fact, 
the fourth day of each month will always be a Wednes- 
day. With the new calendar people will soon learn that 
Sunday always comes on the Ist, 8th, 15th, and 22nd, 
that Mondays are 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 23rd, and so on. 
In fact, one month will be exactly like the other every 
year and the same days will fall on the same dates 
each year as shown by the following :— 

Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


year. 


15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
The above calendar will serve for each month in 


the year for as long as time goes on. People will soon 
learn it by heart, and printed calendars will cease to 
exist. Both day and date will probably be recorded 
on clock and watch dials for the convenience of those 
who forget such things. 

What are the advantages of the new calendar? From 
the business standpoint they are numerous and impor- 
tant. The full four weeks would exactly quarter all 
months, harmonizing weekly wages and expenses with 
monthly rent, accounts, etc. Pay days would come on 
the same date each month, which would facilitate both 
business and home life. 

If each month were exactly the same length as any 
other month, all months would be comparable with- 
out any adjustment being made for unequal days or 
unequal weeks. This would help all business, farming 
included. 

Holidays and other permanent monthly dates would 
always occur on the same week day. If all holidays 
were placed on Monday, it would be to the advantage 
of everyone. When the holiday comes in the middle 


——_¢ 


Shall We Have a Thirteen-Month Year? 


of the week it means extra expense for business con- 
cerns. Labor should favor Monday holidays since this 
gives the worker two or three days in a row when- 
ever holidays occur. 

Easter could be fixed to fall regularly on April 8, 
which would be of benefit to churches, to certain in- 
dustries, and schools. 


These are just a few of the many advantages. As 
for disadvantages, several have been set forth, but 
they are not of any great weight. Some people dis- 
like the change for sentimental reasons. They contend 
that the old calendar has given fairly good service for 
years and years, and, therefore, it deserves to live on 
and on. They feel that the calendar is much like the 
Bible—that we must take it as it comes to us. How- 
ever, revising the calendar for improvement’s sake is 
nothing new. 


The first people to figure out the true length of the 
year, 365.242 days, were the Egyptians. They divided 
the year into 12 months of 30 days each and put in 
the five extra days as festival holidays. This calendar 
worked pretty well and when Julius Caesar conquered 
Egypt in 46 B. C., he liked its calendar so well that 
he adopted it. He did make one change, however. He 
added one day to every other month, making January, 
March, May, July, September, and November, 31 days 
each, while he took one day from February, making it 
29 days. The calendar rocked along on this basis until 
Augustus Caesar became emperor of the Roman Em- 
pire. Augustus’ birthday was in August, and he, there- 
fore, felt that August should have as many days as 
July, the birth month of Julius Caesar. So February 
lost another day, this time to August. But this petty 
jealousy of Augustus caused lots of trouble. It threw 
three 31-day months together, and made the first quar- 
ter of the year 90 days, while the third included 93 
days. Property owners who rented by the quarter ob- 
jected, so Augustus compromised by making Septem- 
ber a 30-day month and October a 31-day month, which 
brought two 31-day months together, still making the 
arrangement unsatisfactory. This made another change 
necessary, so November was shortened one day and 
December given 31 days. 


This calendar of Julius and Augustus was used until 
325 A. D., when the Christian Council at Nicaea de- 
creed that Easter must vary to follow the first ful! 
moon after March 21 in order that the Christian pil- 
grims might have moonlight to guide them on their 
journeys to the Easter ceremonies held in the various 
cities of Europe. As this Julian calendar was based on 
a 365.25 day year, when as a matter of fact the true 
length of the year is 365.242, there was an accumulation 
of .008 of a day each year. By 1582, this accumulation 
had amounted to 10 days. In other words, the calendar 
was 10 days ahead of the sun. To remedy this, Pope 
Gregory threw away the 10 days between October 5 
and October 15, and adopted the present rule for Leap 
Year. 


Since 1582, we have used the present calendar. It 
has served us well, but this fact should not deter us 
from taking up a still better one. During the next few 
years, the 13-month calendar will be much in the pub- 








A Hint to the Wise— 








A SCRATCH IN TIME SAVES NINE 


Kill the weeds carly. No implement will do 
the job more rapidly than a weeder used as soon 
as possible after a rain to break the crust, or to 
cultivate the young cotton or corn. 
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“of the National Fertilizer Association. 





lic eye. It will be discussed here, there, and every- 
where. If sentiment in favor of it is sufficiently strong 
it will be adopted by the more important countries of 
the world on January 1, 1933. The year 1933 has been 
chosen as the time most suitable for making the change 
because this is the next year in which January 1 will 
fall on Sunday. It is desirable that the first day of 
the year fall on the first day of the week so that cal- 
endar changes may be made with the least possible 
trouble and confusion. Of course, there will be some 
confusion regardless of when the change is made, but 
this will not last beyond the first year or so, while the 
advantages of this simplified calendar will endure for 
all time to come, or at least until such a time as a stil] 
better calendar is devised. 


BIG PRIZES OFFERED BY NATIONAL 
COTTON SHOW 


HE National Cotton Show, which was held for 
the first time last year, will be repeated this year, 
Prizes will be awarded at the Mid-South Fair, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, 
Georgia; and State Fair of Texas at Dallas. At each 
of these three fairs the best stalk of cotton will be 
awarded $500, with the following additional prizes :— 


ET ~ cc beasaeckesdedessueosstesbeescndudiantes $300 
I IR ee Ae eee ery 200 
PD Naeuetns bss ou baie tees eebuess 256 be.ceeseute 100 
EEL, \licKcesae Seba Tass casenershe bdveendeie xvas 5 

os 


Sixth to tenth, inclusive (each - 
Eleventh to twentieth, inclusive (each)...... 1 


In addition to the above, the three winning stalks 
from the Memphis, Atlanta, and Dallas fairs will be 
pitted against each other in a contest at Dallas, and 
the winner among these three will be awarded an addi- 
tional $500, thus making the prizes for the 60 prize- 
winning stalks range from $1,000 to $10. 

This show is sponsored by Sears-Roebuck Agricul- 
tural Foundation and the Soil Improvement Committee 
Additional in- 
addressing the Sears-Roe- 
Dallas. 


formation may be had by 
buck Agricultural Foundation, 
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“ H icritize are certainly buying more high grade 











fertilizer than they used to,” remarked a ferti- 

lizer man to us recently. “Several years ago we 
would make up about 50 tons of 5-15-5 before the sea- 
son started and it filled the demand. A year ago we 
sold about 100 tons of this mixture. This year we have 
made 1,200 tons of 5-15-5. There's no filler in that 
grade of fertilizer,’ he concluded. Farmers are evi- 
dently coming more and more to buy their fertilizers 
by the price per pound of the plant foods which they 
contain instead of by smell, or price per ton, or name, 
or something else that has nothing to do with their 
real value. 

* * * 

“Every time I sell improved seed to another farmer,’ 
said a Progressive Farmer advertiser last week, “I feel 
like I have done him a good tum 
as well as myself. So I think it 
is a duty of every farmer who 
grows purebred seed to put it on the market through 
advertising. It hurts my feelings to have to send back 
a lot of checks and money orders since your classified 
ad sold me out, but of course I advertised seed I had 
personally grown and can substitute no others. Not 
only ought farmers who have good seeds to advertisé, 
but farmers who have good livestock, too. Why doesn't 
somebody advertise collie dogs, for example? I have 


been looking for such an ad for weeks.” 
* * * 


IS IT A DUTY TO 
ADVERTISE? 


“IT doubt whether all our national agricultural work 
crs are just as much interested in promoting crop di- 
versification in the South 4 
they might be,” said a prom 
nent Southern agricultural 
leader to us some time ago. “One of my friends was 
in a conference in Washington several * years ago when 
a Western-born agricultural official was in charge, 
who apparently thought the entire group was Wester. 
When someone mentioned the importance of promoting 
crop diversification in the South, the answer came: 
‘Let’s slow up a little on that. The South is now the 
West’s best market for corn, wheat, meat, and buttet 
Let’s let the Southern farmers raise cotton and kee? 
on buying these things from the West. Otherwise the 
Western farmers’ market for such products will 
seriously hurt.’ ” 


KEEPING FARM MONEY 
IN OUR OWN SECTION 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


About Farm Prospects, Farmers’ Organizations, and Some Lessons From A Tragedy 


in the South, one of the problems that con- 

fronts us now is guessing as to what our 
“money crops” will bring next fall and adjusting our 
acreage accordingly. In this we try to follow the 
standard Progressive Farmer 
rule :— 


1. At least two important sources of 
cash income from plant production— 
crops. 

2. At least one important source of 
cash income from some form of animal 
production — cattle, hogs, sheep, or 
poultry. 


With a plan of this kind one has 
what Dr. Bradford Knapp calls 
; “safe farming.” In other words, 
CLARENCE POE with three sources of cash income 
at least one of them should pan out and save the farm 
from the sort of wholesale disaster that often over- 
takes a single crop. But even with three sources, un- 
ceasing adjustments are necessary to insure profits. 

I 

Prospects for 18- to 20-cent cotton, of course, seem 
good at the present time, but there are two contingen- 
cies we should not overlook :— 

First, with a large acreage and with weather condi- 
tions favorable to cotton and unfavorable to weevils, a 
big crop may force down prices next fall. 

Second, the present financial stringency reminds us 
that neither the Federal Reserve System nor anything 
else has done away with the possibility of temporary 
hard times. It is clearly not a good year to risk buy- 
ing high-priced supplies to make money crops that may 
not be high priced. 

It is certainly to be hoped that Sir George Parish is 
not right in predicting a serious financial depression, 
but it is well to realize that it may come; that there- 
fore we should not buy supplies on the basis of 20-cent 
cotton when it may bring only 12 or 15 cents. A pro- 
gram of “Food, Feed, and Fertility First” is as wise 
this year as it has ever been. 

II 

On a visit to a local banker the last of March he re- 
ported himself as almost besieged by farmers who 
wanted credit for making crops and were having diffi- 
culty in getting it. This reminded me that about New 
Year's day I ran across a cousin of mine, an unusually 
good farmer, headed for this same banker’s office. 
“I'm going around to see if I can make my financial 
arrangements for 1929,” he told me. He probably got 
the needed accommodations, both because he started in 
time and because he had made careful estimates as to 
his requirements. 

It is disappointing to find that the Intermediate 
Credit Banks are not meeting the needs for production 
credit to-any such extent as had been expected. While 
Programs for farm relief are under consideration, the 
Federal government might well consider this matter. 
Farmers are still paying outrageously high prices for 
credit and even then finding it difficult to get. As our 
banker friend said this morning: “Well, farmers must 
be the best financiers on earth after all. I know there is 
not a merchant in this city who could survive and pay 
such rates as farmers have to pay for credit, either as 
interest or as time prices.” 

Ill 

A determined effort to organize a strong local farm- 
ers’ organization in our community is one of the most 
Pleasing developments of the year so far. At a time 
when it seems apparent that no industry on earth can 
Prosper without organization, it is every farmer’s duty 
to be a member of at least one farmers’ organization, 
even if it is one he doesn’t wholly approve of. In our 
State legislature and in Congress, farmers are being 
fearfully discriminated against every day because they 
are not effectively organized, while almost every other 
Class is organized; and here is only one of a thousand 
Ways in which farmers can help themselves by or- 
Sanizing. 

We often have somewhat unwise leadership in farm- 
fs organizations, and we not infrequently have dull 
Programs in farmers’ meetings; but I believe it is every 
armer’s duty to accept these difficulties and seek to 
remedy them, rather than try to do without organi- 
zation for the reason that such weaknesses do occur. 


And as for brightening up the programs of farmers’ 
Meetings, I would again direct attention to what I 
heard Mrs, John R. Alford of Henderson, Texas, say 
at the Texas Farm Bureau meeting last year about the 
four things needful to make community meetings suc- 
cessful anywhere, any time :— 


to op rhere should be something to laugh at—some prank 

ze ay or story or game or some other feature to liven up 
afte with a dash of fun. Some committee should 
er this, 


O* LONGVIEW FARM, as on all other farms 
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2. There should be some food for thought—some talk or 
discussion or debate or report that definitely relates itself 
to the life and work of farm folks or of that particular farm 
community. No community club can long survive that does 
not help its members in practical ways~help them to make 
and save money and increase personal efficiency. 


3. There should be a touch of inspiration—something that 
uplifts and inspires. It may be enly a song. A club whose 
members do not learn to sing together is not likely to last 
long. Or it may be the reading of a beautiful poem or of 
some noble passage of prose. It may be the prayer of some 
good man with heart aflame for human betterment. But 
certainly no community meeting is a success that does not 
lift the souls of its members with some touch of inspiration, 


4. Last, but not least, there must be something to eat. 
At each meeting there should be some special refreshment— 
such as ice cream, a watermelon cutting, barbecue, home- 
made candy, etc. Wherever it is practicable, it would be 
still better, perhaps, for farmers to have a monthly (or cer- 
tainly a quarterly) dinner together, either a daytime picnic 
or a sit-down supper at the schoolhouse or lodge room. 

IV 

Every morning as I begin the day I jot down on a 
card abbreviated memoranda of various things I wish 
to do that day or later. There is one such card now on 
my desk I made two weeks ago which reads simply :— 

“Congrat W J A.” 

Perhaps it may do all of us some good to consider 
the pathetic story of that memorandum. “W, J. A.” 
were the initials of my farm manager and for several 
weeks he had been in bad health—first flu, then a re- 
lapse from flu, some spinal trouble, and then the dis- 
covery that all his teeth were abscessed and had poison- 
ed his entire system. Never sick before, and with an 
excessive conscientiousness that made him worry be- 
cause he felt he was not earning his salary, he was up 
but not able to work, and worried greatly in spite of 
all my efforts to cheer him. Two weeks ago I made 
this memorandum to make another effort to encourage 
him by congratulating him on the fine start the labor 
was making. But conditions prevented me from seeing 
him that day and the next day I rode to his house and 
hollered for him but he didn’t answer. “All right,” 
I thought, “he is away and I'll see him in the morning; 
it will be just as well.” 

I did not dream that disease had so broken his self- 
control that before morning he would surrender to a 
terrible depression and end his life. My final memoran- 
dum for him had been delayed until too late. Most likely 
his trouble had gone too far for any cheer of mine to 
turn the wavering balance between life and tragedy— 
but I shall ever regret that he was not once again as- 
sured of my confidence in him and affection for him. 


¥ 
Perhaps there are some lessons all of us may well 
learn from this incident. Obvious, of course, is the 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “SPRING 
BLIZZARD IN MONTANA” 


ORMERLY a teacher in Montana State Col- 

lege, Irene H. Wilson, now lives on a ranch 

—and so it ts out of her own personal 
knowledge that she writes this vivid rural poem 
in Scribner’s:— 


Ten thousand sheep a-lambing on the range, 
With forty men to aid them:—smilingly 

The sheepman sat his horse and gazed, content, 
Over his fecund flocks. 


j 

y The early grass 

i Was greening on the miles of sun-swept hills 
And down the red-shale guiches: pasturage _ 

To round the old ewes’ bags with yellow milk 
And bring the new-dropped “woollies” plumb alive, 

b Quirking their tails, a-bunting and a-bucking 

i Like unbacked bronchos. ... 

i 


Then the blizzard came, 
Leaping out of the north with Indian howling, 
A wolf for fierceness. Ten long days it sank b 
Its fangs into the flank of broken earth; 
And ten long nights it prowled along the ridges, i 
While red-eyed, crouching men with bleary lanterns 
Groped among snow-wet wool for shivering humps, i) 
All legs and ears and tremulous, feeble bleat, i] 
And bore them to the flaring warmth of fires. i 
oO 


But sheep can stand small grief at such a time. 
Bands, drifting with the wind, came to the edge 
Of blind cut-banks; close-crowded from behind, 
Fell to a crush of tortured, struggling death. 


A thousand lambs, numbed by their bitter welcome, 
Unwakened, died a-borning. Gnsecshde more, 
Following on wabbling legs the gaunted ewes 

In their vain pawing for deep-buried grass, 
Tugging at empty teats, stumbled exhausted 

Into the footprints of the haggard storm. 


Of snow more white and soft than their own coats 
Of crinkled velvet, folded over them,— 
Cruel, compassionate, sternly beautiful. 

—Irene H. Wilson. 


q 
q 
And soon the smooth, inexorable peace 
q 
eo 





suggestion that we often do not know how much those 
around us are suffering or how much we should hasten 
every impulse to help or cheer them. “What do we 
live for,” someone has wisely asked, “but to make 
life less difficult for one another ?” 

But there is another thought that comes to mind 
which all of us will do well to remember. Any disease 
alone, I feel, would not have brought this good man 
to such a tragedy if he had not almost literally worried 
himself to death through a failure to realize that the 
conditions he lamented would not last. If he could but 
have held out, he would no doubt in a few weeks have 
been practically well again and the work going pros- 
perously under his direction. 

Forever worth remembering is the old legend of the 
Oriental monarch who asked his sages for a motto or 
saying that would help him alike on dark days and 
bright, in times of prosperity and in times of adversity, 
when all his plans prospered or when disaster seemed to 
make shipwreck of them all. The motto that the sages 
gave him was this :— 

“This, too, shall pass away.” 

When victories crown you, the sages reminded the 
king, do not be puffed up or haughty in spirit, for 
changes will come; “this, too, shall pass away.” And 
when misfortune threatens and all ahead seems dark, 
never despair; “this, too, shall pass away.” 


I wish that all of us might remember this wonder- 
fully compact bit of wisdom that has come down to 
us from long ago (the sort of spirit that made Dr. 
William Osler adopt “Aequanimitas” as his life-mot- 
to) or even the brisker American motto which some 
American has adopted for every time of trouble :— 

“It Won't Last; Nothing Does.” 

But even more important perhaps is the thought I 
mentioned earlier :— 

“What do we exist for but to make life less 
difficult for one another?” 





| SOMETHING TO READ 





EADERS who are interested in locating volumes 

containing selections of the best work of the 

greatest poets may be interested in this fact: 
When the North American Newspaper Alliance asked a 
small group of the foremost Americans of today to 
name their ten favorite books, The Oxford Book of 
English Verse received six votes, Palgrave's Golden 
Treasury four, and The Home Book of Verse one. 





| 
| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Beautifying the Mail Boxes 


RS. R. D. McDonald sends us this attractive pic- 
ture which almost tells its own story. 








It may be well to give Mrs. McDonald’s own story 
of the picture, however, with the hope that it will make 
others go and do likewise. She says :— 

“In traveling over the country, I have noticed 
nearly all mail boxes are the most unsightly things 
around farm homes, and determined to make ours 


more attractive for our mail carriers. So I built 
cement posts at a cost of 65 cents and a wall at 
back of post 35 feet long out of white flint rock. 
Then I planted evergreens in rear of mail box 15 
feet from wall, and between evergreens and wall 
I planted cannas, and around edge of wall I planted 
petunias, and made an attractive walk to house, 
bordered with flowers.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _si 


1 








OTHING worth while is lost by taking time 
enough to do it right—Lincoln. 
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Problems in Animal Management 


A Good Purebred Ram May Pay Twice His Cost the First Year 


A REST BEFORE CALVING WILL PAY 


READER asks: “Will milking a well fed dairy 
A cow continuously until she freshens be injurious 
to cow, calf, or milk?” 

The milking of a well fed cow until calving will not 
appreciably injure the cow, except she will not lay 
on as much flesh, store up as 
much reserve force, and produce 
as much milk during the year 
following as if she had been 
given a rest for six weeks. 

If the cow is well fed, that is, 
gets sufficient of the right kinds 
of feeds, the calf will not be ap- 
preciably injured, except it will 
not have stored up for it the 
“colostrum” or first milk which 
is needed by the calf to give it 
a fair start on a normal, healthy life. If the calf does 
not get this first milk, which is quite different from 
normal milk, constipation or other digestive troubles 
may occasionally occur. 

The milk is not injured except for serving the special 
needs of the calf which the first milk ‘ 
is intended by nature to serve. Of 
course, when a cow is milked up to 
freshening, the milk sometimes un- 
dergoes deterioration, described as 
“strong,” bitter, or salty, as the condi- 
tion may warrant, but there is no in- 
jury to the milk after the cow freshens. 

The results from milking a cow 
right up to. freshening, to which we 
have called attention, are by no means 
always noticeable, but they do occur 
to some extent and occasionally are 
quite marked. The effects on the cow 
and unborn calf are greater when the 
cow is not liberally fed on the right 


sort of feeds. 


ARE THE “BEARDS” DANGER- 
OUS> 


EVERAL readers ask if the 
S beards on rye or barley will in- 
jure livestock. Usually the ques- 
tion is: “If rye, barley, or bearded 
wheat is cut green and cured as hay, er 
will the beards injure mules or other 
livestock fed the hay?’ Sometimes it 
is one of these that has appeared among oats intended 
to be cured and fed as hay, or in the sheaf. Others 
inquire if the pasturing of these bearded grains when 
some of the heads have ripened will injure the animals. 
It inust be admitted that the beards of rye, wheat, 
and barley, especially the bearded varieties of the last, 
do sometimes collect in the mouths of animals and irri- 
tate them, but the danger of any bad effects is so slight 
that no one need hesitate to feed these materials. As a 
boy, the writer fed bearded barley straw todry cattle as 
their chief roughage during the winter months and any 
injury or trouble from the beards was of very rare 
occurrence, or practically none at all. 


Oo 
Custom Grinding of Grains and Roughages 


FRIEND and I are planning to operate a 

crusher for our own use, but expect to grind 

for others. My friend runs a small gin and 

has a 35-horsepower engine. What part should he pay 

on the crusher? We would expect to grind bundle 

kafir and sorghums with some corn. What would be the 

toll of each or the cash price per bushel or hundred?” 

The above questions were referred to L. H. Fair- 

child, research department of the Letz Manufacturing 
Company, who replies as follows :— 





TAIT BUTLER 


a ol 








“We frequently have inquiries from various sec- 
tions as to what custom charges should be for the 
grinding of various feeds. 

“Custom charges for grain vary considerably 
with the particular grain and in different sections 
of the country. We have found charges of from 
8 cents to 22 cents per 100 pounds on such grains 
as corn, barley, kafir, and oats. 

“There is less custom work done on the grinding 
of roughages. I found in Nebraska, last spring, a 
custom mill charging $5 per ton for grinding 
alialfa hay. Farmers report to us from time to 
tine that they are charging from $2.50 to $4. An 
average of tests at Minnesota, South Dakota, Pur- 
due, and South Carolina shows that this grinding 
can be done, including all expenses, at a cost of $2 
or less per ton. If a farmer can get $4 per ton for 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


this work, he should be able to make money on 
custom grinding. 

“In the instance you mention where the partners 
will use a 35-horsepower engine, I would certainly 
think that the owner of the engine had furnished 
his share if the other party furnished the mill. The 
cost of the former would run considerably more 
than the largest type of combined grain and rough- 
age mill. Perhaps fuel and oil upkeep on the en- 
gine and mill might be arranged to offset the 
greater cost of the engine.” 


.—— 


Handling a Sow Immediately After Farrowing 
HE sow needs careful attention immediately after 
farrowing, as well as beforehand. The following 
is given as a good method of procedure by J. B. 

Francioni of the Louisiana State+ University :— 





The first day give the sow plenty of water; the sec- 
ond day, one pound of feed; the third day, two pounds; 
the fourth day, three pounds; the fifth day, four 


ae, 





PIGS WILL BE PIGS : 
land Chinas on the farm of G. W. B. Chaney & Son, Warren County, that will 


these Spotted Poland 


Kentucky, are showing their piggishness on this alfalfa. 


pounds; and each five succeeding days, a gradual in- 
crease until the sow is on full feed. The sow’s feed 
should be relatively high in protein and mineral. 

The following are suggestive rations for both preg- 
nant and suckling sows :— 


I 
OE Sou ccccasaandéedvenceneacieuaanceves 100 pounds 
a eee 
ND: 45 66680 iwd enknknpatscaneessees 10 pounds 
II 
EON: ccqatekbindsah ooieaesqsinkensanteses 50 pounds 
ONE MOU: 5 va vuaetesessekakseeuneee 40 pounds 
i a ere mmr 10 pounds 
III 


Tankage, %4 to 344 pound per day fed in a trough 
and enough corn to keep the sow in prop- 
er condition, 


Skimmilk or buttermilk may replace the tankage, 
by feeding two to three pounds (pints) of milk to 
each pound of grain. Half the corn may be substituted 
pound for pound by brewer's rice or rice polish. 
Shrimp bran or fish meal may likewise replace tankage. 
Pasture is always in order. 


tt-__ 


Books on the Diseases of Livestock 


HERE is no one book that treats of the diseases of 

livestock that is satisfactory for use by the aver- 

age livestock owner who has slight knowledge of 
the basic medical sciences, such as anatomy, physiology, 
diseases, their causes, and medicines and their actions 
and uses in the treatment of disease. 

There is no such satisfactory book because it is im- 
possible to write one that will prove satisfactory in the 
hands of the stockman not trained in veterinary science, 
but the following are some of the most practical and 
up-to-date books published to serve this purpose :— 


The Diseases of the Horse; The Diseases of Cattle. Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and may pos- 
sibly be obtained free from U. S. Senators and Congressmen. 
_ Common Diseases of Farm Animals, by Craig, published 
by Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., price $2.50. 

Diseases of Animals, by Mays, published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York, price $3. 

_ Farm Animals, Their Care and Diseases, Vol 1 of Farm 
Knowledge, sold by Sears-Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl., price $3. 

Diseases of Swine, by Craig, published by Orange Judd 

Co., New York, price $1.75 , 





The_Farmer’s Veterinarian, by Burkett, published by Or. 
ange Judd Co., New York, price $1.75. 

Diseases of Horse and Cattle, by D. McIntosh, Orange 
Judd Co., New York, price $1.75. 

Diseases of Swine, by D. McIntosh, Orange Judd (Co. 
New York, $2. ge J Oe 

Livestock Sanitation, by Dalrymple, The Gladney Press, 
Baton Rouge, La, 

Poultry Diseases, by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Raleigh, N. C. 


The following Farmers’ Bulletins have been issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
if available may be had free from the Department or 
from United States Senators and Congressmen, Wash- 
ington, D. C.:— 
206—Milk Fever. 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 
569—Texas or Tick Fever. 
666—Foot and Mouth Disease. Mange. 
713—Sheep Scab. 1134—Castrating and Docking 
784—Anthrax or Charbon. ambs. 
798—Sheep Tick Eradication. 1155—Diseases of Sheep. 
801—Mites and Lice on Poul- 1200—Tuberculosis of Fowls. 
1244—Diseases, Ailments, Etc,, 


1069—Tuberculosis in Live- 
stock. 
1085—Hog Lice and Hog 


try. 
834—Hog Cholera. of Swine. 
&857—Screw-worms Affecting 1330—Parasitic Diseases of 

Animals. Sheep. 
919—Cattle Lice Eradication. 1337—Diseases of Poultry. 
54—Disinfection of Stables. 1355—Blackleg. 
1018—Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 1357—Castration of Hogs. 
1057—Cattle Fever Ticks. 1422—Udder Diseases of Dairy 
1070—Fowl]l Tick Eradication, Cattle. 


—no 
Good Ram Pays Huge Dividends 





and more marked improvement 
when a_ good reliable ram _ jis 
used than is true with other livestock. 
Rams have been known to pay twice 
their cost the first year. To do without 
the ram costs more than to buy one. 
The very first step in the sheep 
business after a small flock of good 
healthy ewes is purchased is the selec- 
tion of the right sort of ram. The 
short, tight-fleeced sheep such as the 
Southdowns, with a typical and some- 
what perfect mutton conformation is 
conceded to be the best sheep for Ten- 
nessee and the South. Conformation 
and quick growth should be uppermost 
in the mind of the raiser when select- 
ing a ram for commercial purposes. 
It is better that a ram mature as a 
yearling if early market lambs with 
sufficient weight are expected. A ram 
produce his exact likeness 
with regularity and precision is the 
ram that is in great demand _ today. 


cE aes I believe, show a quicker 


When you are living in a locality where two or three 
breeds of sheep are kept you will do well to select one 
of the prevailing breeds rather than to bring in an en- 
tirely new and untried kind. ; 

The age of the ram is important. The advantage in 
using a yearling is that you know how long it has taken 
him to develop and you have the entire period of his 
usefulness before him. The advantage of purchasing 
a ram that is a two-year-old or older is that he is a 
proved breeder and the lambs will be somewhat strong- 
er than from a yearling. There are so many hazards 
connected with the use of ram lambs that I doubt if 
anyone should ever advise that they. be used. 

The number of ewes to the ram is important. Folks 
giving advice differ somewhat but I think conditions 
and circumstances have a great deal to do with this. 
Regardless of how bold and strong the ram is or the 
condition that he is in, he should not be allowed to run 
with too many ewes. Everyone works to get ewes to 
breed as near one time as is possible. This, of course, 
limits greatly the number of ewes to the ram. By 
hand breeding you will be able to double the number 
of ewes to the ram. Too many ewes to the ram means 
a poor lamb crop—a thing that you cannot avoid when 
this practice is followed. This will also shorten the 
period of usefulness of the ram. It is important that 
the ewe and the ram be in perfect condition. It is bet- 
ter that they are coming into this condition rather than 
having been in this condition for some time. One ma- 
ture ram to 25 to 35 ewes is most often advised. 


Boldness of character, strength of breeding, and the 
power to duplicate his offspring with precision aa 
regularity are points that you cannot omit in the s¢€ 
lecting of a ram of any breed. The ram should always 
be a purebred and registered. He should exhibit width 
in front, smoothness on the sides, and fullness in the 
hindquarters. Individuality, masculinity, and constitu 
tion are important even if the ram is registered. The 
ram should be sound and entire, and above all he 
should possess strength of bone and good feet. The 
fleece should be in keeping with the breed. 

C. C. FLANERY. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 
The Devil’s Wedge 
I once 


\ N OLD fable says that the devil 
4 thought of going out yf business. 








The proper preservation of food 
prevents the growth of disease 





He advertised his tools for sal Peo- 
ple who wanted them came to look them 
> over. Among these 

tools were such in- 


struments 







ception, hypocri- 
sy, malice, envy, and 
greed. t from 
the other tools lay a 
long, slim wedge. Its 
high price aroused | 


the curiosity of the | 
bidders. One asked, 
“What is this tool, 
and why is it so expensive?” Satan re- 
plied, “That is my best tool. It is called 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Discouragement. It works when all 
- tools fail me.” 
|e | 
murage has been called the “lamp of 
adversity.” Discouragement might be 


named the sundown of hope. 


Why do we become discouraged? Gen- | 


erally it is from sheer physical exhaus- 
tion. The prophet Elijah became worn 
out. His nerves were stretched to the 


snapping point. He withdrew from his 
fellow men and prayed, “Now, O Lord, 
let me die, for I am not better than my 
fathers were.” 

Sometimes we grow discouraged from 
lack of appreciation. Wives and hus- 
bands often spend days ot gloom that 
might be brightened by a sympathetic 
word of encouragement. 

)ften we get discouraged because our 
ideals are so high that we despair of 
reaching them. In such moments we all 
need the profound faith that Robert 
Browning voiced in the words, “Life 
shall succeed in that it seems to fail.” 

177 
there a cure for discouragement? 
The body must be kept as fresh and 
healthy as possible through proper care. 
It is not always possible to feel exu- 
berant, but it is possible to so live that 
the physical sag may be reduced to the 


minimum. We need occasional rests 


is lies, de- | natural ice is costly. 


germs and bacteria. 


| The harvesting or cutting of 


In many 

| parts of the country natural ice is 
not available and the cost of trans- 
porting makes it prohibitive. Arti- 
ficial ice is also expensive. 


The electric household method of 


| refrigerating is very efficient, but 


its first cost and cost of operation 
is so expensive that it is prohibitive 
to many homes. A large percent- 
age of homes in the United States 
do not have the necessary electric 
current supply for the operation of 
electric refrigerators. 


There are also many homes not close 
enough to the thickly populated districts, 
to be served with the regular deliveries 
of artificial ice. Up to the present time, 
for these homes, there existed no efficient 
refrigeration. 


Now comes a revolutionary invention. 
A device known as the Crosley Icyball 
Refrigerating Unit, which in combination 
with a refrigerator cabinet of attractive 
design becomes a Crosley Icyball Refrig- 
erator. The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating 
Unit keeps the contents of the refrigerator 
cabinet cold, preventing the formation of 
dangerous germs or bacteria, protecting 
the health of babies and children as well as 
the more hardy grown-ups. The Crosley 
Icyball Unit keeps the refrigerator cabinet 
cold so that foods which in ordinary room 
temperature would quickly spoil, can be 
preserved indefinitely. Bacteria and germs 
do not develop rapidly in a cold tem- 
perature. 


The Icyball Refrigerator unit will freeze 
desserts and chill salads. In fact, it will 
do anything that any other modern re- 
frigerator will do. The Icyball unit is 
made operative by removing the unit from 
the cabinet and heating it for one and a 
half hours on a gas or oil stove. This 
period is known as cooking. 


After the cooking operation, the unit is 
placed in refrigerator cabinet where it 





from our accustomed tasks. 

{n abiding belief in the importance of 
we work will save us from many dol- 
drums. Even though human encourage- 
ment is partial, or even absent, it is pos- 
sible to believe in the supreme impor- 
tance of the things God has given us 
to do. 

A farmer once told me: this: 


“T can 


immediately goes to work removing the 
heat from the cabjnet interior, producing a 
clean, dry, cold temperature which cools 
the foodstuffs and preservesthem. Water 
placed in the ice cube tray in the lower 
part of cooling unit, is frozen into ice cubes. 


Over twenty-two thousand of these de- 
vices have been sold. Some of them have 
been shipped to most every nation of the 
globe. Most of the twenty-two thousand 
have been sold, however, in the United 





sing during ten months of any year, but 
I get down to a faint whistle wading the 
mud during February and March. Then 
I keep going because it is important 
work I have to do.” 
117 

Belief in God which brings the up- 
pull of religious faith to the mind | 
Without doubt an abiding necessity for us | 
all The Master saw the flagging spirits 

the disciples and suggested, “Come ye | 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile.” 
_ lt have seen people who have lost home, 
fortune, and health. I have watched 
tem climb slowly up to hope and happi- 
ness through the comforting and inspir- 
Ing power of belief in God. 


Things are never so dark but that dis- 
couragement can dye them deeper. Things 
Gre never so blue but faith, hope, and | 
Prayer can tinge them with rose. | 


‘_jc_ 


| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 
| 


As Reported by Our Readers 
PSALMS 19:1—The heavens declare 


the glory of God; and the firmament 








Romans 12:1—I beseech you therefore, 
rethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
Present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
icceptable unto God, which is your 
nable service. 
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2 a cake! 





about two cents worth of kerosene or gas 
aday. One two-cent cooking of the Icy- 
ball is equivalent in refrigeration to the 
use of about 35 pounds of ice. It is, 
therefore, equivalent to the purchase of a 
35-pound cake of ice for two cents. 

The Crosley Icyball brings the lowest 
cost refrigeration into any home any- 
where. It is adaptable to many uses— 
homes everywhere, camps, farms, dairies; 
stores, restaurants and road side stands. 
Special models are shown by Crosley 
dealers for dairy use—cooling soft drinks 
and cooling water in stores and offices. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is 
made by one of the largest radio manu- 
facturers in the world. It is sold by the 
distributors and dealers who handle 
Crosley radio receiving sets in all parts 
of the world. There is a Crosley dealer 

near you who will be glad to dem- 


summer. Witness this testimonial from 
an owner: 

“We are milking seven cows and 
have been able to deliver Grade One 
cream all summer. This has aver- 
aged $2.20 more per week than I 
would have received in the past for 
Grade Two or Three.” 


Since last summer several definite im- 
provements have been made in the Crosley 
Icyball Refrigerator, making it even better 
than it was a year ago. One of these im- 
provements is the addition of the stabilizer 
which prolongs the cycle of clean, dry cool- 
ing, extending the life of each cooking. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating Unit 
in aperation needs no renewing of the 
liquid it contains. The cost of the com- 
plete device is low, surprisingly less than 
any other device 


for the purpose of onstrate this device to you and 
refrigeration ever show you why you should have one 
offered. in your home. - Use the coupon for 

The rice of further information about the Cros- 
$85 includes the ley Icyball Refrigerator. 
unit, the refriger- _ 
ator cabinet, a 
cooling tub, and | The Crosley Radio Corp., 
the stabilizer. Dept. 138, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

: Gentlemen: Plea i i 

Nothing else to —" about your Icyball ie 6 ae 


buy if you use bas 








any obligation on my part. 





yea cooking stove COMPLETE WITH | 
for heating it. The CABINET ame 
— 2 Bn FOB. F. ACTO R I ES Address or R.F.D. Route No.......___ 


ing the device daily is approximately the 
same as that which would be used to boil City... 
a tea kettle for one hour and a half— 


I sescviaisininn 
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We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day 


trial, 
Fine Horsehide 


If satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs ing. 
rap FF R BALTIMORE. MD. 


Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The!mit 


IRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


yy) A MONTH 


fn case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 
{instruments in quartered oak 
or mahogany piano finished 
cases,equi: with thefinest 
worm gear motors,rich 
machines — at less than half 
the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE. 

Send No Money 

Justa with your 
and AT my Only a limited 
number of machines shippet 
on extra-*i ez. 








The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. . 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE, If in 

writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 

factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on © 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adveg- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
ard their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Northeast Georgia Agents 


Jackson County Sold Co-operatively Over 76,000 Pounds of Poultry in Month of March 


ACKSON led all of the counties in 

the month of March in the amount 
of live poultry sold; 76,171 pounds of 
poultry brought $23,093.47. At one of 
the car sales 1,401 
dozen eggs were sold 
for $493.50. County 
Agent Dennis figures 
that the prices re- 
ceived per pound for 
poultry at the car 
amounted to $3,027 
more than _ would 
have been received 
for these chickens on 
the local market. At 
Talmo, in this coun- 
ty, a solid car of fry- 
ers was shipped to the Northern markets 
for the Easter trade, and brought the 
farmers 40 cents per pound. 


19779 


Rabun.—County Agent Cook reports 
that plans are under way for the estab- 
lishment of a grading, packing, and mar- 
keting house in Clayton where the truck 
can be brought for sale. Cook is now 
listing all of the truck acreage in the 
county. From this a planting schedule 
is to be worked out for the different va- 
rieties of fall vegetables, so that the 
growers may have enough volume to ship 
in carlots from August to October. The 
dairy development is making rapid 
strides. One young dairy bull was placed 
in March, which makes three since Christ- 
mas. Two permanent pasture demonstra- 
tions started this month on a total of 
200 acres. 

19779 


Greene.—County Agent John W. 
Howard, a graduate of the Georgia State 





T. L. ASBURY 


College of Agriculture in the class of 
1923, began work in this county on 
April as 

1979 


McDuffie. — Most of the county 
agent's time during March was devoted 
to applications for the emergency farm 
relief fund. However, Mr. McGee was 
able to enroll ten members in the cotton 
contest, visit the soil building demon- 
strations, and arrange meeting dates at 
same. He also held a_ poultry sale, 
amounting to $1,388.86. He gave a poul- 
try culling demonstration at Mr. Dun- 


‘By? ae Te 


ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


away’s and secured 25 more club mem- 


bers. 
19779 

Franklin.—The poultry 
Franklin County is growing daily. Thirty 
thousand day-old chicks have already 
been purchased, 5,000 of which were 
ready for the car sale during the first 
week of April. The ton-litter contest 
will be larger this year than ever before. 
Ten litters have already been enrolled. 
Thirteen purebred heifers have just been 
imported from Tennessee for the club 
boys, and a club boy purchased a heifer 
this week for $175 from a dam testing 
700 pounds of butterfat at Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina. The cream sta- 
tions at Lavonia and Carnesville are re- 
ceiving more cream weekly. The winter 
legume demonstrations are outstanding 
this year. The mild wet winter has 
caused the growth to be excessive for 
this time of year. Small grain is also 
looking good, and the farmers have used 
top-dressing extensively. Twenty-three 
schools were visited this month by Coun- 
ty Agent Davis, and he reports 175 mem- 
bers already enrolled. 


1979 

Clarke.—A total of 280 farmers par- 
ticipated in the poultry sale in Athens 
in March, reports Assistant County Agent 
Fanning. During the month of March 
he reports that a meeting was held in 
every community in the county with an 
attendance of 82 farmers, where he and 
County Agent Watson presented the 
Clarke County Farm Program. Every 
farmer pledged his support to the pro- 
gram for the year. Assistant County 
Agent Fanning also reports that the work 
of lining up result demonstrations has 
been highly successful, particularly in 
getting corn planted after the winter 
legume crop was turned under. He also 
says that a result demonstration has been 
arranged for showing the improved meth- 
ods of cotton production where every 
farmer in the county will have agcess to 
one or more. 

19779 


Habersham.—County Agent Davis 
consulted with 41 poultry demonstration 
leaders this month, held two carlot sales 


industry of 


totaling $5,156.07, secured 50 poultry club 
members, called on 21 farmers in the 
interest of dairy work, and assisted in 
the selling of 600 dozen eggs and the 
purchasing of three tons of chicken feed. 


797 79 

Madison.—County Agent Hall says 
that by adding the sale of eggs to the co- 
Operative poultry sales he has been able 
to give more service to the poultrymen 
in that county At the last car on March 
16, 655 dozen eggs were handled for 35 
patrons. He says that Danielsville cream 
station handled 810 gallons of sour cream 
during March, which is possibly one of 
the hardest dairy months in the. year. 
He says also that out of the 1,600 head 
of cattle tested since Christmas for tu- 
berculosis, only four reactors have been 


found. 
1699 

Hancock.—The Sparta Lions Club 
entertained 56 club boys at a_ weiner 
roast when they were called to town to 
give their notes to the bank for financing 
their cotton club acres for this year. 
County Agent Truitt says the Hancock 
National Bank has been financing the 
club work in this county for six years, 
lending the boys a total of from $1,200 
to $1,700. From all of this amount he 
says that only one boy has failed to re- 
pay the loan which amounted to $7.42. 
The egg exchange handled more eggs this 
month than at any time during its his- 
tory, grossing the farmers $1,630. 


19779 
Eibert—County Agent Tatum spent 
two weeks of March in Ohio assisting 
the dairy specialist in purchasing pure- 
bred Jersey cows. Twenty-five were 
shipped to Elbert County at a cost of 
$6,500. These cattle were purchased from 
Federal Accredited herds and were from 
register of merit dams. One cow in the 
lot had a record of 600 pounds of but- 
terfat in ten months. Tatum says that 
the importation of these cattle into Elbert 
County has created a great interest in 
better cows. 
1779 


Jasper—County Agent Smith, who 
has recently begun work in this county, 


reports that the next poultry car has been 
scheduled and a codperative hog sale has 
also been scheduled. He reports that he 
has been of service to a number of farm- 
ers in poultry work, and that plans are 
under way now for the establishment of 
a commercial hatchery in this county. He 
says that in a couple of days with the 
state veterinarian they were able to in- 
oculate all of the susceptible herds against 
hemorrhagic septicemia. He also reports 
demonstrations under way on the farms 


of J]. E. Oxford, B. F. Malone, and 
R. P. Goolsby. 
1977 
Columbia.—County Agent Jackson 


reports an increase of 25 per cent over 
last year in the erirollment of boys in club 
work. Record books have been sent to 
all the boys and their demonstrations be- 


gun, 
1779 


Richmond.—Two thousand day-old 
chicks have already been placed in the 
hands of the poultry club members, says 
Bright McConnell. The Citizen & South- 
ern and the Georgia Railroad banks are 
again backing 4-H club work to the ex- 
tent of $1,000. Hogs weighing 32,755 
pounds brought a total of $3,080.23 at 
the first codperative hog sale ever held in 
this county. The price was $10.32 per 
hundredweight for No. l’s. The hogs 
were bought by White Provision Com- 
pany. This was 2 cents above the local 
price, and the farmers are requesting an- 
other sale already. 


1779 


Morgan. — Ninety-two up-to-date, 
high class farmers have joined the five- 
acre cotton contest in this county, says 
County Agent Langley, “and we are go- 
ing | to make somebody hop for the hon- 


ors.” 
1779 


Gwinnett.—The 126 cotton club boys 
in 1928 are supplying the county with 
good planting seed this year. The best 
way in the world to get good seed over 
a county is to let the boys do it, thinks 
County Agent A. G. Robison. That was 
the way his county got started with one 
variety of seed corn. The county com- 
missioners furnished Whatley’s pure seed 
for 170 corn club boys, and it turned the 
trick in one year. 


Reminiscences of Boyhood Days 


By J. A. THOMASON 


LTHOUGH we moved to Alabama 
when I was only ten years old, I 
have vivid recollections of boyhood days 
in South Carolina. 


r 


I was born May 22, 1878, in Green- 
ville County, known as the Hopewell 
community. My father was James M. 
Thomason and my mother Anna E. Pin- 
son Thomason. My father’s parents were 
William J. Thomason and Caroline Leak 
Thomason. Mother’s parents were Elven 
I, Pinson and Mary Anderson Pinson. 
Grandfather and grandmother Thoma- 
son lived on a farm. They moved from 
Lawrence County to Greenville. 


Grandfather and grandmother Pinson 
lived at Greenville and moved to Wil- 
liamston, Anderson County. Grandfather 
was a jeweler and gunsmith. My moth- 
er’s people, were fond of jewelry. My 
father’s people were very common in 
their dress. 

School Building. — The schoolhouse 
was a frame building and had a chimney 
at the end of the house. It was called 
Hopewell. The church building was a 
frame building also named Hopewell. It 
was a Methodist church. I went to Sun- 
day school at Hopewell. My superin- 
tendent was Mr. William (Bill) Alexan- 
der. 

My First Day at School.—The first 
day I went to school there was a bucket 
bail on the floor, and I would roll it back- 
ward and forward. Mr. Thomas Foster 
told me several times to quit, but I would 


forget, and he called me up and slapped 
my jaws. 

Negro Cooks.—My mother was an 
invalid and father kept Negro cooks. 
Their names were Phoebe Dacus, Airy 
Thaxton, and Angeline Brooks. I re- 
member “Aunt Airy” as we called her, 
cooked onions, tomatoes, beans, okra, and 
roasting ears together. I thought to my- 
self, it wouldn’t be fit to eat, but it was 
fine. 

“Aunt Angeline” would come to the 
bed every morning and wake me up. I 
was a sleepyheaded boy and it would make 
me mad, but she would laugh at me and 
get me in a good humor. “Aunt Phoebe” 
was a large Negro and weighed 250 or 
300 pounds. She was sleeping one night 
in the dining room on a pallet when the 
fire rolled down and caught the bed 
clothes afire. Brook Leak, my brother- 
in-law, went to the well and smelled 
clothing burning, so he went in and threw 
a bucket of cold water on the flames and 
that awoke “Aunt Phoebe.” When the 
water hit her, she said “Oo-ah, o0-ah.” 
Father sent Brother Walter to Aunt Nan- 
cy Leak to get her to “talk the fire out.” 

Elias, the husband of “Aunt Phoebe,” 
would hang around at night at the din- 
ing room and she would hand out flour 
and meat for him to carry home. 

I would like to see the old Negroes, if 
they were living. 


Going to the Post Office—We lived 
about three miles from Simpsonville where 
we received our mail. 


Father took a lot of papers and he read 
a good deal. He sent me one evening to 
get the mail. It was late in the evening 
and I was in a hurry to get back before 
dark. I had to pass the Stone building, 
at the Stone place. I had heard old folks 
say the house was haunted and boy-like 
I believed it strong. 


Mr. S. J. Wilson, the postmaster, wa$ 
very slow about getting my mail so I 
would hurry him and he would laugh at 
Ine. 

Goldsmith Girls —Mamie and Annie 
Goldsmith came by one evening going 
from school. They wanted brother and me 
to go with them a piece of the way home. 
I had a pair of brass-toed boots and I 
tried to get them on, but I just got them 
part of the way on. We started and An- 
nie would try to catch me and kiss 
me, and I would run and fall down with 
my boots, and she would laugh at me, 
but I was bashful and didn’t want her to 
kiss me. 


Horseback Riding—Brother and I 
went to visit grandfather and grand- 
mother Thomason. The mule I was rid- 
ing had on a new open bridle. We made 
our visit and got ready to come home 
and brother wanted to change bridles. I 
objected and appealed to grandfather. 


He was about to whip brother so he let the 
bridle alone. 

Hoop Skirts—The women wore hoop 
skirts in those days. My sister and aunt 
were girls and they would get grapevines 
and make them some hoops to wear. 

Cotton Gin—My father and uncle 
Ashur Stone, were partners and operated 
a steam gin at the Stone place. The gin 
house was built on posts and the gin was 
installed upstairs. The building was cut 
up into stalls, that would hold a bale of 
cotton. There was an elevated place over 
the lint room where they put a bale of 
cotton to be ginned and it would take one 
hand to rake the cotton down, to the gin 
breast to the man that fed the cotton to 
the gin. Grandfather Thomason fed the 
gin nearly every ginning season, and I 
would take a wooden tooth rake and pull 
the cotton down to him to get to ring the 
bell at the engine house to give the sig- 
nal to stop. The lint was rolled out of 
the lint room to the press room to 
press, and they had to get in the press, 
and keep the cotton packed down till they 
got the bale in the press and it would 
take six pr eight men to pack the bale 
of cotton with wooden levers. They knew 
nothing about self-feeders, steam presses 
suctions, and condensers in those days. 

They had a 4-horse-power engine 
a 50-saw gin. They would gin about 8 
or 10 bales of cotton per day. They get 
erally ginned day and night, using tw? 
sets of hands. 

(To be continued next week) 
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A fitlle Sevmon | 
On Good ffealth | 


By f. M.Reeisrer, M.D 








About Eyesight and Eyeglasses 
N ) PART of the human body is so 


useful and at the same time gives us 
much pleasure as our eyes. We make 
- living largely with the help of our 
eyes, and at the same 
time, through the 
faculty of sight, en- 
joy all the beauties 
of art and nature, 
as well as the com- 
panionship of great 
minds past and pres- 
ent who have left 
their thoughts on the 
printed page. 





DR. REGISTER 





Of course some 
ile without eyesight have attained re- 
nown by much labor and persistent ef- | 
fort, but such instances are rare. The | 
majority of us, if plunged into darkness 
by the loss of eyesight, would be as help- 
less as babes; and if we did not have 
enough of this world’s goods laid away, 
we would immediately become a burden 
society. 

Beware of Misfit Glasses.—The av- 
erage person who has any trouble with 
his eyesight, or thinks he has, will patron- 
ize anyone who has eyeglasses for sale, 
be it a store, mail order house, or an 
itinerant peddler. He tries on a pair of 
glasses, they magnify beautifully, the let- 
ters look large, and reading is easy. The 
glasses are purchased and the buyer im- 
mediately thinks he has the finest pair of 
glasses in the world. Of course-he does 
not know that all these “ready to wear” 
spectacles are fitted with glasses that are 
classed as seconds or imperfect, 

The eye is such a delicate instrument 
that poor glasses or poorly fitted glasses 
will soon do irreparable damage. The 
eyes of different people are different, and 
even the two eyes in your head may be 
vastly different. A glass that would fit 
your right eye might be entirely wrong 
for the left eye. Did you ever try to 
wear both right or both left shoes? You 
remember how you got along. Spectacles 
that yon buy, “the ready to wear kind,” 
are both right or both left. Eyeglasses 
ire very harmful if there is not a perfect 
fit. They are very liable to pull the mus- 
cles out of balance. 


It is a fact that often cross-eyes may 
be straightened by the use of glasses |} 
made for the purpose. This shows how 
powerfully the muscles of the eye can 
be affected by glasses. The eye is a 
most delicate organ and should have 
the utmost care and the most delicate and 
considerate treatment. 


Maybe the Eye Is Not to Blame.— 
An oculist is a regularly licensed physi- 
cian who makes a speciality of the eye. 
This is said advisedly. An optometrist 
who is not a medical doctor could fit 
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ALL THIS EQUIPMENT 





TH new features and equipment of the Nash “400” have added hundreds 


of dollars of actual, visible worth to this world-famous motor car. 
They have added an incalculable measure of enjoyment to Nash ownership. 
Yet they have added nothing to Nash price. 


At no extra cost, you have the Twin Ignition motor, the year's outstanding motor- 
ing improvement (more power, more speed, less gasoline). 


You have costly car interior finishes, Bijur Centralized Chassis Lubrication, Hou- 
daille hydraulic shock absorbers, bumpers front and rear, even a spare tire lock, 
and not a dollar added to the price. 









Equipment which other dealers (not Nash dealers) charge extra for, at retail prices, is 
included in every Nash 400" model, as it comes from the factory, at no extra cost. 


That is why you will find that “400,” fully equipped, delivered prices are so much 
less than fully equipped, delivered prices of other cars with similar or even lower 
factory (f. 0. b.) prices. Compare the cars, compare the prices, before you buy. 


NASH 400 


LEADS THE WORLD IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 














THE NEW 




















FRONT AND REAR BUMPERS 
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|| AT NO EXTRA COST 








glasses as well as an oculist ; but not being | 
a medical doctor, he would not give a phy- | 
sical examination of the whole body to 


determine if the trouble was in the eye 
itself, or was a symptom of trouble some- 
Wnere else in the body. 


Other parts of the body as well as the 
eye should have a thorough examination 
Setore an attempt is made to fit glasses; 
tus especially applies to people under 
lorty years of age. The fact that you 
‘lave poor eyesight does not always mean 
“iat you need glasses; poor eyesight may 
caused by some other ailment, the 
ment of which would restore the 
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Saves 779 steps per average froning. 
Uncle Ab Says | 2 3ixicenioer nS: 
cords, wires nor tubes to bother with. Ruick, regulated 
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SEND For 





ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clog: 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 

We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only 
(Sent Postpaid) $ 2 y) 5 


AND 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FIVE YEARS 





—— 


Money Saving Opportunity! 
1 on any old Iron, rd- 

tion—trade {it In for a nd 
mew Diamond Iron on this amazing short-time 
\ Introductory Offer! 


NEW nesting IRON 


akes ironing delightfully easy, cool 
Ends hot stove 
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Adve ventures 
~ Miss pea Chick 


The story so far: In early March 
a chick was singled out to tell the 
story of her life. In the first install- 
ment she escaped the plague that 
gets thousands of chicks, thanks to 
the vigilance of her owner and the 
quality of her feed. And now a new 
horror threatens. This is Chapter 
Number Two in the Adventures of 
Miss Average Chick series. 


| at the unproductive age 

now. Not little enough to 
be lovable and not old enough 
to be a profitable layer. 


Although I i raised on Pur- 
ina and had plenty of Startena 
and Baby Chick Chow all 
along, Mother was afraid I 
might not get Purina for a while 
through the summer. She said 
lots of poultry raisers figure 
chickens my age are old 
enough to rustle for themselves 
until they can start paying 
for good feed with eggs. 


Mother asked Mrs. 
Jones, our owner, if 
she’d let her own boys 
and girls shift for them- 
selves from the time 
they passed the baby 
stage until they reached matu- 
rity. Mrs. Jones said of course 





PURIN 


968 GRATIOT ST. 








not and she’s going to keep 
right on feeding me Growena. 
She’s found that Growenasaves 
her money in the end because 
I’ll grow faster and lay sooner. 


Looks as though I’ll get even 
more Purina now. I told Mrs. 
Jones I felt sorry for the grow- 
ing pullets that have to shift 
for themselves at my age. 
Mrs. Jones said she felt sorry 
for feeders whose lack 
of foresight made them 
scrimp their pullets now 
. .- and who will wait 
a long while for eggs 


from them. 
ILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 













REE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMaAMI 
SHAMPOO 


a send your name and address. 
ou will receive a sample of this 
delightfully fragrant shampoo. It 
eliminates dandruff, imparts a 






Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itisremarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 












A user writes: “Had one horse with ewell- 
img on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
going sound and well.” 














sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses 
perfectly. Contains no animal fats. Ab- 
solutely free. Write to 

PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept: 131 48 Warren Street, New York 














ABSORBINE 
[W._F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 








A JOB 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a 
party for the coming year. 


as foreman or active worker 
ona good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 





Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
our folding 
our FREE 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 











alvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. be iy for 

RAP OFFER and Bargain Ca’ 1 Box 
a traps. 

Dept. E-2, ST. ‘touls, mo. 
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044444444444. 








issue and you w 
prices are right. 


Remember that 
reliability of its 
deal. 


Write our adve 
their chicks an 
will. be glad to 





Raleigh, N 





BUY YOUR CHICKS NOW 


Now is the time to order your chicks. 
display and classified baby chick advertisements in this 


These chicks are of the highest quality stock and the 


if you want good stoc 


Our advertising guarantee is printed in complete 
form on another page of this issue. 


The Progressi ve Farmer 


Dolies: Texas 













Read all of the 


ill find any breed you may be looking for. 


It is unwise to look for “cheap” chicks 
The Pelemeatien Farmer guarantees the 
advertisers and we assure you of a square 


rtisers and let them tell you more about 
d send you descriptive literature. They 
send this to you free of cost. 


Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky- 
Memphis, Tenn. 












The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Garden Jobs 
LANT some New Zealand Spinach. 
This is the king of summer greens. 

It is not a true spinach but produces a 
very high quality greens and thrives well 
in hot, dry weather, 
which is not the case 
with true spinach, or 
of many other forms 
of greens. Plant it 
in rows three feet 
wide and in hills 12 
to 18 inches apart, 
using six to eight 
seed to the hill and 
thin down to one 
plant, or sow it in 
the drill and thin out to one plant every 
12 to 18 inches. The seed come up slowly 
and it is advisable to soak them before 
planting, putting them in water and letting 
them remain until they begin to swell. 
The more the shoots are pinched off the 
more it will grow. It will therefore give 
from midsummer to fall a continued sup- 
ply of greens. 


Don’t Overlook the Eggplant. — 
Too few folks really appreciate this deli- 
cious vegetable. Set a few plants, or 
plant seed now in a bed and transplant in 
rows four feet wide, setting the plants 
three feet apart in the row. These are 
comparatively large growing plants and 
should have this much distance. They are 
free bearers and 12 to 18 plants will pro- 
duce all a good sized family will need and 
they will bear from midsummer until 
frost, provided fruits are picked before 
maturing on the vines. The eggplant sells 
reasonably well and the choice ones may 
often be sold at fair prices on roadside 
markets, curb markets, grocery stores, 
etc. It is certainly a vegetable that should 
be found in every home garden, whether 
one is growing entirely for home use or 
whether the surplus is to be marketed 
on the local markets. 


Make More Than One Planting of 
Beets.— A second planting of beets 
should be made from four to six weeks 
after the first one and a third one four 
to six weeks after the second. Keep this 
up until well into the fall. This will give 
tender and non-pithy roots throughout the 
season. After beets become old and pithy 
they are no longer palatable and many 
folks quit eating them after the first few 
pullings of the first crop because they fig- 
ure that the hot weather makes them un- 
palatable. If several plantings are made 
however, this trouble will be overcome 
and the beet will be found a delicious 
vegetable throughout summer and well 
into fall and winter. 

How to Poison Cutworms.—Feed 
cutworms a poison bran mash. Where 
one expects damage from this pest ap- 
ply the meal a day or two before the 
plants are set in the garden or before 
the corn or any other crop comes up. 
Make up the mixture by using 50 pounds 
wheat bran to one pound Paris green and 
enough water to moisten it. What is 
wanted is a crumbly mash and not a 
soggy one. Get it just wet enough so 
that when a handful of it is picked up 
and mashed it will crumble when the 
hand is opened. In small lots, use a 
tablespoonful of Paris green to 2% 
pounds wheat bran. Scatter late in the 
afternoon on top of the ground where 
the plants are to be set, or where the 
corn or other crop is about to come up, 
and kill these pests before damage is 
done. 

When to Quit Cutting Asparagus. 
—The first year after asparagus roots 
are planted, none of the shoots should be 
cut. The second year light cuttings may 
be made and the third year, full cutting 
is permissible. Even after the crop is 
well established too late cutting will do 
harm. Usually 8 to 10 weeks is long 





L. A. NIVEN 


enough for the cuttings to be made. When 
the season is over, don’t cut down the old 
stalks, but leave them and let them grow 
until they die in the fall, at which time 
they should be cut down and either burn- 
ed or chopped to pieces with a disk har- 
row and incorporated with the soil. Give 
a good application of high grade fertili- 
zer to the asparagus immediately after 
the cutting season. Use 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of a 5Nit-7Phos-5Pot or a 6Nit- 
8Phos-6Pot, that is, 5 or 6 per cent nitro- 
gen, 7 or 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
5 or 6 per cent potash. Just remember 
that the asparagus is a gross feeder and 
that the size and quality of the crop the 
following season will depend on _ the 
amount of development of the root sys- 
tem that is made between the end of the 
cutting season and the summer. Liberal 
fertilization, therefore, at this time, and 
proper cultivation throughout the summer 
are important. 


Sweet Potato Pointers 


ON’T plant sweet potatoes on too 

rich soil. This will result in an ex- 
cess of vines at the expense of the tub- 
ers. Commercial fertilizer that contains 
more than 3 to 4 per cent of nitrogen 
should not be used. 

2. Use a 4Nit-8Phos-6Pot on Clay 
Soils and a 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot on Sandy 
Soils.—If these high potash fertilizers 
cannot be secured, add eight pounds of 
sulphate. or muriate of potash to each 100 
pounds of a 4Nit-8Phos-4Pot, which 
analysis can easily be obtained, and the 
result will be a 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot. This 
high percentage of potash brings about 
better yields and makes the tubers chunk- 
ier so that a larger percentage of them 
will grade No. 1's. Use sulphate or 
muriate of potash and not kainit, because 
the kainit often injures the young plants. 
It is desirable to put the fertilizer in the 
drill and thoroughly mix it with the soil 
before bedding, so as to prevent the roots 
of the newly set potato plants coming in 
contact with any appreciable quantity of 
the fertilizer. 

3. Use Nitrogen Sparingly. — While 
it is easy to give sweet potatoes too much 
nitrogen, it is equally certain that most 
of us do not give them enough of the 
other plant food elements ordinarily lack- 
ing in the soil. This is especially true of 
potash. Use at least 600 to 1,000 pounds 
complete fertilizer per acre, putting all 
of it in the drill before setting the plants. 
Where one wishes to reach the early mar- 
ket, use 1,200 to 1,800 pounds per acre. 

4. Set Potato Plants 12 Inches Apart 
in Rows Three Feet Wide. — This 
will require about 15,000 to set an acre. 
We have been giving potatoes too much 
distance, which has resulted in many of 
the tubers being larger than United States 
No. 1’s, which means undesirable pota- 
toes. When an excessive amount of space 
is given it is natural for abnormally 
large potatoes to develop. It is desirable, 
however, where one is growing for the 
earlier markets, to give more distance in 
order to encourage the rapid development 
so as to reach the market as quickly as 
possible. 


5. Set the Plants on Fresh Ridges.— 


They will live a whole lot better when 
set in fresh soil than in a compact soil. 
By this I do not mean that the soil should 
not be firmed around the roots. Better 
and bigger yields, and more desirably 
shaped potatoes will result when grown 
on ridges than on the level. 

6. Cultivate Middles Immediately Af- 
ter Setting.—Immediately after setting 
potatoes, break out or cultivate the mid- 
dies. This is to correct the packing that 
is brought about by tramping the middles 
when setting. the plants. Keep up fre- 
quent but shallow cultivation until the 
vines cover the ground. 
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Mr. Harry M. Wood, Delavan, Illinois 
Proprietor of WOODDELL FARMS 


“4 writes: 


‘My first car was bought in 1912. It 





was equipped with Goodyear Tires. I 
am still using Goodyears and haveused 
them almost constantly ever since, both 
on my passenger cars and truck. That 
should indicate my complete satisfac- 
tion with the high order of service 














Goodyears constantly give.” 





can’t call a “Second-liner’’! 


As 








Here’s a low-price tire you 


Id] 


Outstanding quality makes the new Goodyear Pathfinder superior to many makers’ highest priced tires 


If that headline is true, you'll admit it’s 
great news for the tire-user. 


Well, it zs true. Just you try the new 
Goodyear Pathfinder tire and you'll see 
how completely true it is. 


Goodyear considers this great new tire 
for the moderate-price field an economic 
triumph, and is proud to mark it with 
its name and seal. 


You'll agree—when you experience the 
benefits of the new Pathfinder’s massive 
and rugged construction, its deep-cut 
thick tread, and of other important 
features like these: 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, 


THE GREATEST 
IN RUBBER 





1. A balanced tire, with all parts equally 
durable. 


2. The powerful carcass is made of gen- 
uine Supertwist cord, with its matchless 
vitality and resistance to fatigue. 


3. The heavy tread is wide, designed for 
slow even wear, and it delivers excep- 
tional traction and non-skid protection. 


4. Tread materials embody the same 
principles of rubber toughening as dis- 
tinguish the famed Goodyear All-Weath- 
er Tread. 


4 - / 


f 











NAME 


5. Materials, workmanship, and inspec- 
tion are to the strict Goodyear standard. 


6. Available in both High Pressure and 
Balloon sizes. 


No, even if it is low-priced, you can't 
call the new Goodyear Pathfinder a 
“*second-line’’ tire — it is ‘‘first-line’’ 
quality and superior in most cases to 
the highest price tires built by many 
manufacturers. 


Try it—and your home-town Goodyear 
Dealer's money-saving iaoekoe-and dae 
how much farther your tire money goes 
than ever before! 


YEAR 


Nostory makes more fascinating reading than‘‘The Story of the Tire,""which, as a tire-user, 
you will find it to your advantage toread. We have prepared a very complete and interest- 
ing book for you on this subject, which we shall be happy to send to you Free upon request. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Publishing Department, Akron, Ohio 


Name 


Gentlemen: I should appreciate your sending me a free copy of ““The Story of the Tire.”’ 


Address. 
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Only the best paint, skillfully applied, is ever economical 


“Cheap” seed will produce a cheap harvest. 
“Cheap” land will be comparatively unpro- 
ductive. “Cheap” labor will be shiftless, in- 
competent and more of a loss than a profit. 
These are self-evident facts. 

And so it is with “cheap” paint. It is 
offered at a “low” price —with claims that 
are usually extreme—with reasons that are 
sometimes plausible in a superficial way. 
But it is always a waste of money. 


“Cheap” paint isn’t cheap at all 
Price per gallon has little to do with econ- 
omy. It is service on the wall that 
counts. 









“Cheap” paint can’t cover be- 
cause of its poor body. Where 
fine old SWP House Paint covers 








 SHERWIN- 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


ENAMELS : 


360 sq. feet per gallon (2 coats) the best of 
“cheap” paints covers only 250 sq. feet 
per gallon (2 coats). 

Where 7 gallons of fine old SWP will do 
a two-coat job on an average size house or 
other building, 4 gallons more of “cheap” 
paint are required. 

Figure that out and you’ll find that the 
“cheap” paint required costs just as much 
or more than fine old SWP. 

BUT a beautiful SWP job needs renew- 
ing only once in five years, on the average. 
“Cheap” paint begins to chip, chalk, peel 
—in no time. In five years, it may have to 
be done over completely, one, two or even 
three times. And it always has a cheap look, 

So fine old SWP— even at a little higher 
price per gallon—costs only about half as 
much as “cheap” paint on the wall. 


See “Paint Headquarters” be- 
fore you buy any paint 
Don’t fall for any “slick” paint 


propositions. They are terribly costly 
—as many a man has found to his 


PAINTS + VARNISHES : 
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sorrow. You will save 
money by calling upon 
your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer at 
“Paint Headquarters.” 
He is a reputable dealer 
whose integrity is 
established and whom 





The extravagant “low 
price” offeris usually 
“cheap” paint 


you know personally. 


Let him give you an estimate on the gal- 
lonage of fine old SWP that you will need. 
Compare it with what “cheap” paint will 
cost you. And for real economy have your 
painting done by an experienced Master 
Painter, if possible. 


If you do not know the local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer, write us. We will send his 
name and address and a copy of the famous 
Sherwin-Williams “Farm Painting Guide,” 
which saves costly mistakes. It is free. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


WILLIAMS 
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D. P. 
Cook 1 
Cook } 
Delfos 
Clevelz 
Trice | 
Cook 1 
Botton 
Dixie | 
Cook 5 
College 
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Acala 
Cook 3 
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Cotton Varieties for Alabama 
These Recommendations Are Backed by Four Years of Tests 
By H. B. TISDALE 


Plant Breeder, Alabama Experiment Station 


OME discussion of cotton varieties 

for Alabama should be of interest to 
farmers at this time. This subject is of 
more than usual interest this year because 
many farmers lost their planting seed last 
year and were forced to buy seed from 
the oil mills for planting over the 1928 
crop. Most of these farmers will want 
to buy good seed of a variety adapted to 
their section of the state. 

The Alabama Experiment Station has 
conducted variety tests in different sec- 
tions of the state as well as on the station 
at Auburn. The average results of the 
yariety tests in North Alabama, Central 
Alabama, and South Alabama together 
with staple length in 1928 are given in the 
tables below. 

It will be noticed that in most cases the 
leading varieties are in the seven-eighth 
to one-inch staple class. In Central Ala- 
bama all of the leading five varieties are 
in this class. Delfos is the only variety 
among the leaders in North Alabama that 
runs above one inch. None of the wilt- 
resistant varieties reported here ran above 
an inch in staple length. 

The question of staple is always impor- 
tant but yield should be sacrificed for 
staple only when the better staple can be 
sold for enough premium to make up for 
the difference in yield. Compared on the 
basis of the results of variety tests in 
North Alabama, Delfos should sell for 
1.18 cents per pound more than D. P. L. 4 
and .88 cents per pound more than Cook 
1627 before it will be as profitable as 
either of these varieties. Acala must sell 
for 2.69, Lightning Express 4.05, and 
Webber Delta Type for 6.42 cents per 
pound more than Cook 1627. Based on 
Central Alabama results when Cook 1627 
sells for 18 cents per pound varieties with 
longer staple must sell for the following 
prices per pound to be as profitable as 
Cook 1627: Lightning Express, 21.69; 
Delfos, 21.91; Webber Delta Type, 24.37; 
Acala No. 5, 24.44. 

The Alabama Experiment Station has 
ne cotton seed for sale. 

AVERAGE YIELDS OF 14 TESTS OVER A 


FOUR-YEAR PERIOD (1925-28) IN 
NORTH ALABAMA 
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Lightning Express (Ped. Seed Co.) 313 36 
Webber Delta BUG conkaasecns 283 % 


AVERAGE YIELDS OF EIGHT TESTS OVER 
A FOUR-YEAR PERIOD (1925-28) 
IN CENTRAL ALABAMA 
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AVERAGE YIELDS OF 30 WILT-RESISTANT 


VARIETY TESTS IN SOUTH ALABAMA, 
OVER A SIX-YEAR PERIOD (1923-28) 
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Jake A Tip From 
—_ Bradford frapp_ 


Cooperation 
SPENT several days in Washington 
the first week in April. While there I 


happened to have a chance to listen to two 
or three very fine witnesses before the 
Senate Committee on 
Agri- 
culture has had a 
hard time trying to 
evolve a united pro- 
gram of farm relief. 
I am encouraged to 
believe that such a 
thing is possible since 


Agriculture. 





v4 


BRADFORD KNAPP ton. 1 saw 

signs indicating co- 

Operation than I have ever seen there be- 
fore. 


I was in Washing- 


It is one thing for each great organi- 


zation to have a program and be jealously 
and selfishly committed to that program 
It is quite another 


and to no other one. 
thing to forget about the credit the or- 
ganization is to get out of it and think 
about the relief to be obtained for all 
farmers alike. 

There are several great farm organiza- 
tions in America—among which are, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, and the Farmers’ Un- 
ion. There are others of course, but these 
three are well known and are active in the 
work at Washington. I heard the head of 
one of these organizations say to the 
Committee on Agriculture that while his 
organization believed in a program, while 
it would urge strongly upon the Senate 
Committee the inclusion of certain pow- 
ers and provisions in the act to be passed 
for the relief of farmers—at the same 
time they stood ready to support any act 
which promised relief and upon which 
others might be united. I thought that 
was a most excellent speech. 

I discovered that these great farm or- 
ganizations are working together more 
cordially than ever before on a number 
of projects. 


culture will be a united voice. If these 
three great organizations could unite on 
one program helpful to members and 
helpful to all farmers in America it 
would be 1 wonderful thing for farmers, 
for all the people in America, and it 
would mark a new and forward step in 
program making. It would be great to 
see agriculture set an example of unity 
of purpose and true codperation. 








The McCormick- Deering 
All-Purpese Engine will 
do these jobs at Low Cost! 


Saw kindling, pump water, 
grind feed, shell corn, Turn 
cream separators, washing 
machines, animal clippers, 


churns, grindstones, emery 
wheels, cider presses, fan- 
ning mills, elévators. It will 
drive log saws, lathes, drill 
presses, forge blasts, com- 
pressors, insecticide dusters, 
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GHT NOW make up your 
mind to end hand-power 
chores for once and for all. Quit 
wasting valuable time and energy 
— have more leisure hours. 


Let a McCormick-Deering 
ALL-PURPOSE Engine 


Do Your Work! 


more 


concrete mixers, pressure 
pumps, potato sorters and 
will give you plenty of 
reserve power to run circular 
saws, ensilage cutters, baling 
presses, lighting plants, cane 
mills, water systems, rock 
crushers, winches, and irri- 
gating systems. 





They have high-tension magnetos for 
easy starting; sturdy, one-piece main 
frames for heavy duty service; replace- 
able cylinders. They are built in 1%, 3, 
6 and 10h. p. sizes, with removable cylin- 
der heads, long connecting rod bearings, 
enclosed crankcases, speed governors, 
heavy, drop-forged, heat-treated steel 
crankshafts, and large, wide main bear- 
ings. All parts easy to obtain and easy 
to replace. 

Visit the McCormick-Deering dealer's 
tomorrow and see this fine power plant 
—or telephone now and tell him when 
to bring one out to your farm for a trial- 
demonstration, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


I sincerely hope that this 
means that ultimately the voice of agri- 











606 Se. Michigan Ave, OF AMERICA, 





Chicago, Mlineis 


This view shows a 1% h. p. 
engine and handy pump jack. 
Ask our dealer to show you 
this installation. 
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YOU CA 


Depend on getting a square deal when you order from 
an Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 











Matthews 
Milk 
Maker 


meets all the requirements of a balanced ration 
for your dairy cows. Its formula has been 
carefully worked out by experienced dairy 
experts. 


Poultry Feeds 


Our “GAME COCK” SCRATCH 
FEED and EGG LAYING 
MASH will produce eggs when 
er neighbors have none. 

jrite for prices. Quick ship- 





ments! 


Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, Inc. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


SELL Your =z; 
Surplus Products 











You can find bu for your eur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by run an 
advertisement on page. our 
message will reach 550,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost Ms 
is very low. . 

For advertisers who only wish to 
cover certain states our 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and ‘ia- 








letter or tal addressed to our 
nearest ce will bring full in- 
forma‘ 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





AND FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, Ala. 


























= Ralei, N. C. Dallas, Tones 
Pavienae Ky. 








with ball 


EMPREBALTIC 7%¢ Sepa 
— eee 


Save money by buying direct from us on our easy terms. Make the Separator pay for itself; Mb- 
eral allowance for old separators; we pay- the freight; free trial. 
jes of one to six cows. 


Special price on small separators for dair . Large 
bearings th bout tic oiling system for large dairies. The last word in 








624 South Sixth 


Memphis, Tenn. 
rator With the Million 
Dollar Bowl 


@ size machines equipped 


and t 
” Cream Separator construction. Clean skimming and durability euaranteed. 
Write for free literature and our free trial offer. Save money and be well satisfied. Write today. 


EMPIRE-BALTIC SEPARATOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Street, Dept. D, 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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The Progressive Farm 











The Progressive farm Woman‘ 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 











THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


| 





ONDAY, April 22.—To gather a 

flounce or ruffle loosen the tension 
and lengthen the stitch; stitch, and then 
pull the under thread. This makes the 
fullness even. It 
is easier than doing 
it by hand. 

Tuesday, April 23. 
—“When the com- 
munity cynic says 
that the 4-H club 
work is nonsense, ask 
him how it is that 
prizes usually go to 
club members over 
the experienced 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


farmers.” 
Wednesday, April 24.—Bread crumbs 
are all right in their place, but the bread 
box is no place for them. An invisible 
crumb which has been left there too long 
may be the cause of moldy bread and an 
unpleasant odor. To keep the bread box 
clean and sweet smelling it should be 
washed at least once a week. Apply hot 
soapsuds inside and outside, rinse in clear, 
hot water, and dry thoroughly in the sun 
before replacing the supply of bread. 
Thursday, April 25——To take care of 
guests’ napkins, when one does not want 
to change them every meal, paint ordin- 
ary clothespins in different colors or de- 
signs and use them to distinguish the nap- 
kins. 
Friday, April 26.—It pays to put winter 
clothes away clean. A grease spot on 
woolen clothing makes a tasty meal for a 
moth. 
Saturday, April 27.—Gelatine salads 
are just the thing for these spring days. 
Here is an excellent recipe for one :— 
Perfection Salad.—Two tablespoons gelatine, 
1% cup cold water, % cup mild vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice, 2 cups boiling water, % 
cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup cabbage 
finely chopped, 2 cups celery, and 4 cup sweet 
red or green pepper cut in small pieces. Soak 
gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Add vine- 
gar, lemon’ juice, boiling water, sugar, and 
salt. When mixture begins to stiffen, add 
remaining ingredients. Turn into wet mold 
and chill. Remove to bed of lettuce or cut in 
cubes and serve in cases of red or green pep- 
per. Garnish with mayonnaise. 
Sunday, April 28.— 
“If all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 

To feel once more upon them 
The cooling splash of rain. 

“Tf all the world were music 
Our hearts would often long 

For one sweet strain of silence, 
To break the endless song. 

“It life were always merry 
Our souls would seek relief, 

And rest from weary laughter 
In the quiet arms of grief.” 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
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BIRDS GOOD TO FARMERS | 


“} UVVER! Muvver! Kittie caught a 
birdy,” said little Bennie with a 
beautiful dead cardinal in his hand. 





“Oh darling! I’m so sorry! We must 
keep the cat locked up in the house until 
the nesting season is over and the birds 
get able to look after themselves better. 
Come here darling and let me tell you 
about it,” she said drawing the child up 
on her lap. 

“God gave the world birds to destroy 
the bugs, worms, and other insects that 
ruin our crops. Every bird that we kill 
or allow to be killed is just so much less 
corn, fruit, or vegetables to sell and so 
much less money for the things we want 
to buy. A farmer or his family is blind 
indeed if he does not see that birds are’ 
worth encouraging and protecting.” 


“I'll be good to the birdies, Muvver.” 





A BEAUTIFUL ENTRANCE IS THIS SIMPLE ROSE-COVERED ARCH THROUGH WHICH 
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ONE PASSES INTO MISS MARY McMULLEN’S LOVELY, OLD-TIME GARDEN 


said the adorable child catching the idea 
more quickly than many a grown man 
has comprehended it. “How’ll I be good 
to them?” 

‘Boys with sling shots or air rifles, 
child, kill many birds or frighten them 
away from the garden and field where the 
crops need them. Next, all cats that we do 
not keep well fed should be killed and 
only a few of these should be allowed to 
roam. I have read that there are over 
30,000,000 cats in the United States. Ii 
every cat caught only one bird a year 
think of what that means in the insects 
allowed to thrive and impoverish us.” 

“Birdies sing, birdies pretty,” said the 
child looking into his mother’s eyes. 

“They are God's chorus, God's messen- 
gers of joy,” said the mother reverently, 
“Will my boy be good to birds always?” 

“Yesh,” 
emnly. “ 


issented the little chap sol- 
Birds are good.” 
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' CLUB WOMEN ADOPT 14 | 
| POINTS | 


== . 
HE following resolutions, which are 

worthy of adoption by all rural 
women’s clubs everywhere, were present- 
ed to every county council in the south- 
eastern district of North Carolina at 
their recent meetings :— 





Desiring to do our part in the effort 
to make North Carolina a better place 


in which to live by having its people 
healthy, happy, and efficient, we wi 

1. To have a year-round garden to 
supply the family with a variety of green 
vegetables for daily use and to have a 
surplus for market and to meet the can- 
ning budget. 

2. To keep an average of at least 30 
hens on the farm the year through. 

3. To provide milk and butter for our 
family the whole year through. 

4. To make conditions better by tak- 
ing proper care of the orchard and small 
fruits, or by starting a home orchard. 





5. To add some home convenience such 
as running water, electric power, better 
heating arrangement, or other conven- 
iences that will lessen the burden of 
housekeeping. 

6. To beautify the home by painting 
the house, making a lawn, and base plant- 
ings of native shrubs about the house. 

7. To encourage thrift by more care- 
ful thought and study of wise spending. 

8. To endeavor to interest every wo- 
man in the various communities to join 
us in our undertakings. 

9. To have our county well represented 
at the state short courses for women and 
girls, that the representation may bring 
to us inspiration and information. 

10. To add to the number of traveling 
libraries in the county so that the people 
in every community may be benefited. 

11. To increase our income by a study 
of income-earning features. 

12. To increase interest in club meet- 








A REAL OLD-TIMEY HOME KNOWN AS DALTON HOME, IREDELL COUNTY, N. C. 


It is now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. R. 


H. Kennedy. It is lovely with its high fan 


in an ornamental square over the porches and its upper and lower doors framed in glass. 
Green shutters, white house, and iron grill work on a double deck gallery are delightfully 


quaint and 
background of green. 


attractive, especially when the whole house is surrounded in a tracery an 


ings by promptness, better programs, and 
participation by every member. 

13. To inform the public of our work 
by having club meetings reported. 

14. To make better reports and keep 
better records for our achievement day 
or annual meeting in October. ‘ 


THE ENSEMBLE COAT | 


 yAapeageirdgl coat that comes to with. 
4% in an inch or two of the bottom of 
the skirt is quite the fashion in Ney 
York, so also is the cardigan jacket tha 
comes just below the hips. Some of these 
jackets are double breasted and some sin. 
gle but all fall straight. 


——— 


For the first time in history, I suppose, 
these jackets are made of cotton as well 
as silk, velvet, and velveteen. In the shop; 
in New York the cotton and silk jackets 
have two thicknesses of unbleached cot- 
ton between the outside and the lining 
and are quilted in inch squares, all except 
the collar and cuffs. 

The coats are usually worn over 4 
dress of similar coloring. In some of 
them the outside material is the same a 
the dress and the lining the same material 
as the groundwork of the blouse. 

One sees the long ensemble coat a 
worn with a blouse on page 1 of our 
fashion magazine and the short jacket 
on page 12 and the back cover. 

Another feature on the market is the 
use of the same pattern in two materials 
but the groundwork and the pattern col- 
ors reversed. For instance, suppose you 
had cream dogwood on a tan ground for 
your dress, then the coat would be tat 
dogwood with cream ground. Nearly al 
the big stores are keeping these dres 
materials with reversed pattern colorings 
this season. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 





‘ 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 
| 5 ape ordered at one time, 30 cents, 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and sit 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid ani 
contains the latest styles for women ani 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Seni 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmet, 





GUESS ME 


Y WHOLE, a useful article, 
Is found in every house. " 
Behead me, I form a part of you 
Also part of a mouse. 
Cut off my head again, I’m that 
Which you find you'd need 
If placed wi‘**'n an air-tight place, 
My friends to this give heed. 
(For answer see next page.) 








A HEN PARTY 


HE party given by the Home Demo 

stration Club at Deepstep (Ga.) # 
their club rooms was unique and enj- 
able. The committee in charge, Mrs. G* 
Avant, chairman, Mrs. Robert Andrews 
and Mrs. Proctor, to raise funds to fut- 
nish the club rooms issued the followitt 
invitations to the patrons of the school = 





“A Hén Party there’s going to be 

At the club room on the 7th at three 
We want you to be sure to be there 
Bring a fat hen to pay your fare. 
We're going to have lots o’ fun Fe 
And sell the hens to get some mon. 


A chicken crate was placed at the ® 
trance and as the guests arrived they 
posited their fares (the hens) 1! 
crate. It was soon full. There 
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April 20, 1929 
Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, Bar- 
red Rocks, and some just chickens, a 
yariegated lot; but each one meant money 
in the club treasury and ultimately fur- 
nishings for the club room. 


A short business meeting was held with 
Mrs. Tom Roberts, vice-president, in the 
chair. The roll call was responded to by 
answering the question, “Which one of 
my home conveniences am I enjoying the 
most?” This disclosed the fact that “some 
separators are very delightful,” since so 
many said their cream separators were 
quite a joy. 

After business was dispensed with, the 
committee assisted by two charming girls, 
Misses Done Kate Peeler and Ruth Avant, 
led the group in a number of mirth-pro- 
voking games. Then as a climax came 
delicious punch and homemade cookies. 

Everyone had a lovely afternoon. The 
hens were carried over to Tennille to the 
poultry car and a neat sum realized. 

“More afternoons like this 
Would drive dull care away, 


And make a better community 
In which to stay.” 


MRS. HARPER TUCKER. 


A MAY DAY FESTIVAL BOOK | 


HE American Child Health Associa- 

tion has just published a bulletin of 
7% pages of little short plays, poems, and 
suggestions for floats, parades, and enter- 
taimments. This is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, its sole purpose being to help 
the boys and girls of America to be joy- 
ous, healthy of body, and wholesome of 
spirit. Herbert Hoover is president of it. 
Send ten cents to pay postage to the 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, and ask for 
the May Day Festival Book if. you want 
one. 

These books are worth sending for if 
you have children, if you are a teacher, 
or otherwise interested in children. 

A few of the slogans given for placards 
for children to carry in parades are :— 

Health—a prize to capitalize. 











Health is worth millions; be a millionaire. 
Safe milk, the children’s best friend. 

Be a fresh air crank. 

Let in new air, let out the old. 

Learn outdoor games in childhood. 


The plays and poems really make splen- 
did bedtime reading for the children. 





' THE WHY OF THE COTTON | 
FLOUR SACK | 


y JHY are we talking so much about 

the use of flour sacks for every- 
thing from tea towels to curtains?” you 
ask. “Whose flour are we trying to 
boost?” Darlin’, I'll tell you a secret. 
We are not boosting any fellow’s flour 
because any flour, leavened or unleavened, 
advertised in these papers is superfine. 
That is attended to before the advertise- 
ment is accepted. Flour manufacturers 
and merchants do not care whether they 
sell flour in paper sacks, or gunny sacks, 
or cotton sacks. It is nothing to them. 

And here’s the secret—it is estimated 
that if our flour sacks that are now paper 
were all cotton over 30,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth a year more than is now be- 
ing used would be utilized. If more cot- 
ton cloth were necessary more cotton 
would be grown or bigger prices would 
be paid. This would mean more money 
for farmers, cotton mill people, and mer- 
chants. That is our secret; now that you 
know it you will try to buy your flour in 
sacks of cotton instead of paper, will 
you not? 


| SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN | 


7 HATEVER lessens woman’s work 

benefits the race” are the first 
words of the revised bulletin, Farm Home 
Conveniences, Farmers’ Bulletin 927. 
Send a postcard to us for it today. It is 
worth having, even though you possess 
the first one issued about a year ago. 


ANSWER TO GUESS ME | 


Chair, 

















hair, air. 








Pattern Department 











Three perfectly plain dresses are these. 


can be worn with long sleeves, little sleeves or no sleeves at all. 
fine shops are sleeveless. 
bind; up to size 16 or 34 bind the armholes with colored bias 
the ing; beyond that make the binding as inconspicuous as possible. The binding 

at is noticeable by its contrast tends to make the shoulders of a large person seem 
Avoid it if you are large; use colored bind- 


Spamer dresses seen in the 
Sleeveless dresses however: 


narrower and by contrast the hips wider. 
™g if you are small. 

¥433—Dainty, simple, charming, and easily 
made. It is particularly good in 
Swiss, organdy, printed batiste or 
any firm material that holds pleats. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 

Ts like the first one except that it 
1S a pattern for a thicker, softer 
material such as broadcloth, English 
Print, or pongee. The pattern comes 


Usg— 











The characteristic of them is that they 
Many of the best 
Remember this point - with 


in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
and 1% yards of binding. 
34453—The middle picture is a pretty voile 
but is equally pretty in any soft 
figured silk. The pattern comes in 
sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
Any of these. dresses will be lovely 
worn under an ensemble coat. 
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David R.Coker 


tells how 


to make 


Real Money 


on 


COTTON 


Two-thirds to 


three-fourths 


of Chilean Nitrate should 
be used as SIDE DRESSING 





David R. Coker of Hartsville, S. C. 
Photo shows the famous seed breeder 
and cotton authority in one of his fields 
examining a recent crop. 


*“7\VERWHELMING evidence” Mr. 
Coker writes ina recent news- 
paper article, “has been presented 
by the 5-acre cotton contestants... 
that cotton can be produced profit- 
ably even under the adverse con- 
ditions which have recently pre- 
vailed .. .Old methods will not bring 
success, except occasionally ... new, 
definitely proved methods will pro- 
duce better results than the old 
every year.” 


Cotton champions in all cotton 
states (corn champions, too) used 
the new proved methods to make 
their amazing yields. Every one of 
these contest winners side dressed 
his crop with Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. Many used it under their 
crops, too. 

Chilean Nitrate is the nitrogen fer- 
tilizer that successful farmers have 
used for 50 years. The only natural 
nitrate nitrogen, not synthetic, not arti- 
ficial. Contains a// the ingredients, in- 











COKER’S 
Recommendation 


“ALL of the phosphoricacid and 
all of the potash...should be 
putdownat planting time,along 
with one-fourth to one-third 
of the nitrogen (ammonia.) 

“The balance of ammonia 
should be applied in two or 
more side applications, the 
first immediately after chop- 
ping and the others at inter- 
vals of ten days or two weeks. 
If 200 Ibs. or more of nitrate 
is used, it should be divided 
into three or four applications. 


“The writer prefers Nitrate 
ef Soda for side applica- 
tions because of its immedi- 
ate availability and alkaline 
reaction.” 

DAVID R. COKER 




















cluding iodine, that nature gave it. 


NOTE: So. Carolina Experiment Station 
Circular No. 36 recommends, as a result 
of 1928 experiments, application of three 
quarters of Chilean Nitrate assidedressing. 


Free Fertilizer Instructions. 
Our new 44-page illustrated book tells 
how to fertilize cotton and all other 
crops. Free. Ask for Book No. 1 or tear 
out this ad and mail it with your name 
and address on the margin. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Blidg., Montgomery, Ala. 


Orlando Bank & Trust 


Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 
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Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 
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Your hardware 


Diamond Files 
for farm use in 
shapes and sizes 
forevery demand 





G. & H. BARNETT Co. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Why Not Let Us 



































Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products ? 














The Prorgessive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH! 





























WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. D-18PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN, 
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case, gilt sunburst dial, equal in 


watch. Fitted with an element finely tested, 
train Lever Movement. Fully 
Price $3.85 plus postage 

Pay postman $3.85 plus postage 





shall enclose a third watch absolutely f 
out this ad and write today as this special ¢ 
Money back if not delighted. 


Also Mah Jong ‘‘Good Luck” r 
"REE, 





HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States nave 


luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
uaranteed to prevent 
ollow our instructions 
yzem and you willhave good 











EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
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)~ Address Letters to UnclePE(are of Progressivefarmer 


YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 








Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be 
clever: 
Do lovely things, not dream them, all day 
long; 
And so make Life, Death, and that vast 
For Ever, 
One grand sweet song. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Have you heard this definition of 
an educated man: “One who knows ev- 
erything about something; and something 
about everything.” It’s 















( “worth thinking about. 

FITTING “Know everything 
| ONESELF about something” in 
| FOR LIFE |] order that you may 


earn a better and a 
more satisfactory liv- 
ing; “know something about everything” 
to be able to live a broad, deep, and well 
rounded life. There’s so much to know 
about any occupation today that one is 






— 


| about all a person can learn well. At the 


same time we must acquaint ourselves 


| with books, music, art, science, and all the 


world about us, else we shall become like 
a tree that grows only on one side. Spe- 


| cialize but don’t grow lopsided. 


In connection with what I have already 


said, let me pass on to you a quotation 
| from Luther Burbank, the world-famous 


plant wizard. It is taken from his book, 


| The Harvest of the Years, and is as fol- 


lows :— 

Money and fame, if you go out after them 
without any other motive, are a pretty low 
aim, but if your goal is service or express- 
ing yourself or making the world a better 
place in which to live, you will find that a 
respected mame and a few dollars in your 
pocket will grease the runners considerably! 
You'll go farther with less strain on the 
trace-chains and you won’t tire so easily 
on the first short hill. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—“I am a 4-H club member 
and proud of it. I’ve sent in my applica- 


' tion for membership in the Boy Scouts of 


America, too.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—All cartoonists and 
young artists are hereby advised to select 
their best ideas, decide how they may best 
be illustrated on paper, and then be sure to 
keep an eye open for the contest announce- 
ment, May 4. It’s to be a contest as much 
for the girls as for boys, too. 


Ten Words to Spell.—Try out the family on 


| these ten commonly used words: separate, 


vitamine (or vitamin), privilege, accommodate, 
kimono, recommend, implement, picnicking, 
Guernsey, geranium. 

I Ask You.—Have you seen a “lightning 
bug” yet? Your uncle saw his first one 
April 6. See if you can learn where Mr. 


' Lightning Bug gets his light. I'll tell you 


something soon about his strange lantern. 


| Have you puzzle enthusiasts ever tried this 


one :— 
FIND THE F’S 

All brands of flakes bearing the name of 
peck are good. 

The answer is five. The trick lies in the 
statement, “Find the F’s.” No one ever 
counts those two. 

Sincerely yours, 





— = a 
| AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 





DD to your list of successful scouts who 
| \ 
F 


came up through The Progressive Farm- 

er Tribe the names of Howard McKen- 
zie, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C., and Theodore Tin- 
dell, Binfield, Tenn. Howard McKenzie be- 
came a Lone Scout in June, 1926. Today, 
not quite three years later, he has earned 
his Booster and Sagamore Lodge titles and 
the bronze merit medal, and has been a 
member of the Grand Council for a long while. 
He is state organizer for the Lone Indian 
Fraternity and is editing the North Carolina 
Yearbook. Besides, he has taken a very ac- 
tive part in all the rallies in his state. How- 
ard would like to hear from other North 
Carolina scouts as well as scouts from all 
over the South. 
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Theodore Tindell sums up his record for 
us in approved ‘“‘Who’s Who” style: Became 
First Class Scout in June, 1928; won bronze 
contributing medal in January of this year; 
silver in March; am chief of Hustling Mail 
Tribe; member of Council of Ten of Region 
Five; on staff of two amateur papers; haye 
been admitted to the Grand Council; mem 
ber Fellowship News Service, IFT, LIF, and 
other Lone Scout organizations. “I am cer. 
tainly glad to know that we will get our 
scout page back in The Progressive Farmer,” 
Theodore writes, “for it was through the 





PFT that I have gotten my start in scout- 
ing.” 

“We Lone Scouts want the regular Lone 
Scout section back in The Progressive Farm. 


er. We will back it,’’ read a letter addressed 
to the tribe chief and signed by J. Aubrey 
Olliff, LSS, D. Kermit Winn, SLS, Darwin 
Deal, LS3, Rollie Deal, Percy Deal, LS}, 
and J. C. Dubberly, LS3, all of Bristol, Ga, 
R.F.D. We appreciate that promise, fellows, 
Can’t every PFT member say as much, “J 
will back it up!" and keep his promise? 


HE Council of Ten is still incomplete 

although two new members have re- 
cently been added. The two.new men- 
bers are Luther Clark, GC, LSC, and 
Nolan Naquin, representing Alabama and 
Louisiana respectively. Scout Clark comes 
to our region from Galivant’s Ferry, 
South Carolina with a splendid record 
and we feel sure that he will make his 
state a very efficient leader. Scout Naquin 
has also been doing some recent boosting 
in his state. hope to be able to appoint 
another member in each of the above 
states in the near future. Scouts inter- 
ested should write me at my new ad- 
dress. 


BRYAN PETTUS, Council Chief. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 





NINE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES 


By CECIL E. HENKEL 











O solve the puzzle, 
begin with the up- F U N 
per left hand square, 
find a three-letter word 
that means “a youth,” F 
and write it down in U S 
the three squares at 
the top. Continue 
crosswise and vertical- N E T 
ly until the word 
square is completed. LAST WEEK’S 


Answers will appear PUZZLE 
next week. 


























Crosswise 


youth. 
nit. 





1A 
2. A uni 
3. Still. 


Vertical 





1. A male child. 
2. A small number. 
3. Nevertheless. 
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WILLIE WILLIS | 








Copyright, 1929, by | 
By R. QUILLEN Publishers Syndicat | 
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“How come I have to get the answet 
that’s in the book if the book ain't 
when Papa works ’em an’ gets a di 
answer?” 

“I didn’t mean to be impudent befort 
company. I just asked Mama how 4 
we was usin’ the butter knife.” 
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~ Ohne oft : AZ 
rd for ABSENT MINDED 8 
Beca 
brea “You're all wet—where’s your umbrella?” 
$year; “I forgot it.” 
g “Mail “When did you find that out?” 
Region “When the rain was over and I went to 
; have close it.’’-—Pele- Mele. - 
F. and WHY INDEED? pr 399 
im cer. In going through a little mountain town 
ret. our during a recent motor trip, I saw in an un- | \ 
armer,” dertaker’s window the following arresting | “= 
gh the sign: “Why walk around half dead when we \ 
scout: bury you for $37.50?” | \ 
FLAG WAY TO DRY AS DUST | \ 
. LA A Minister—“I hear, Paddie, they’ve gone dry \ « ™™ 
a in the village where your brother lives.” 3 
dressed FOREIGN MARKETS Paddie—“Dry, “a , They're parched. I’ve ot 
Aug just had a letter from Mike, an’ the postage 
Darwin Sd stamp was stuck on with a pin.”—Schaefer \ 
a aa HE fast freight services oper seapeaine. se foo ’ 
ol, Ga, ; J an = J = 
fellows, aod for the United States PLAIN LANGUAGE = \ : J eS 
_ Shipping Board provide ready “Au revoir,” said Ikey. = 
se? means for exporting surplus Amer- “Vat’s dat?” asked Izzy. 
—— ican farm products. Operating “Dat’s goodbye in French.” me 
IVE | under the American flag, these “Vell, eald Iszy, carbolic acid. 
| . bri true Ameri fi Vat’s dat?” asked Ikey. 
“ae Services Fing sruc erican ¢ a “Dat’s goodbye in any language.” 
»mplete ciency to overseas transportation, | 
sve a There are 20 lines in all with a TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 
ment total of 256 ships sailing tegu- The Installment Buyer—“How much is this 
Cand larly from Atlantic Coast, and — reuitte fo 080 cash.” 
’ erk— 1s é 1, 
ma and oe alas for all parts of the Mrs. I. B.—“And how much by install- N 
, world. ments?” my 
Feel The speed, safety and depend- Clerk—“Fifteen dollars. Ten dollars down 
oa ability of these services have and one dollar a week for five weeks.”—The 
hc made them an important factor Outlook. 
Na re in the world-wide ongonsion of NOT CHRONIC 
: we American industries. very year Willie was dejectedly walking home from | 
oa ~ they successfully carry Many mil- school and his woe-begone appearance at- 
appoint lions of dollars’ worth of farm tracted the attention of a kind-hearted old 
above products and manufactured goods. —-* ie mF cat 
“a For full information on either ‘in oly troubling you, my ithe mani” | 
aL a * . . s as . 
7 freight or passenger services, “Dyspepsia and rheumatism,” replied Wil- 
write for free illustrated booklet. lie. ——a 
“hief Py 9 9 “Why, that’s absurd,” remarked the old | 
; lady. ‘How can that be?” | @ , 
PASSENGER SERVICES: Lux- | “Teacher kept me in after school because : 
—_——, urious passenger accommodations I couldn’t spell them,” was Willie’s dismal J 


ARES are available on the fine liners of | * 
, the United States Lines, which ONE ON THE DOCTOR | ° —_ —] 
include the famous Leviathan, | The late General Nelson A. Miles, veteran 












































el | 
world’s largest ship. The Amer- of vee oy and Spanish-American Nao was 
N ican — Lines vessels, sail- pct ey rod Saal — ce spell galt 
ing weekly, offer comfortable | niscences of the Civil War. ; ' — 
poe between New York and | “Tell me, Geaneci Miles,” said the doctor, IPE TOBACCO from leaf to cut 
F ondon at reasonable rates. “how did al — ee Go te you Wine that’s Granger! Burley, mellowed 
a man rotessiona bs . 
UNITED STATES “Oh, gress say I didn't mind it any more by ‘“‘Wellman’s Method”’ (an old-time 
T pref Be pall a lla ii tobacco secret) and Rough Cut in big, 
g 
1—§ SHIPPING BOARD |, ; | shaggy flakes. 
—E MERCHANT FLEET HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | That’s the one v7gh¢ way to cut tobacco 
se Co RAT By J. P. ALLEY—$2v'Sndicate, ‘Inc. | for slow, coo/ smoking. Finely cut to- 
RPO ION aM baccos—suitable for cigarette rolling— 
WASHINGTON, D: C: Secs ‘LOW DEYS HEAP | smoke too fast and hot in a pipe. 
1 ee ee a caer semanas Oo’ WAYS I CouLD SAVE Granger’s big flakes burn so comp/etely 
nell — TIME ROUN’ HEAH! — that pipes—so smokers tell us — stay 
. YASSUH, EN ONE UV ‘EM —_ and — no matter how steadily 
—§ “I want the genuine BE FUH HIM To Quit DAT may oo Renee ; ; 
SC 9 a . } Packaged sensibly, too—in heavy foil 
~~ OVIL HOE STURBIN ME wWID : d of an ae en onl 
yndicate | The best farmers of the South demanded COM PLAIN MINTS ff 7 instea of cost y tin. ence € price 


the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they m 
still demand it, because it means money in ; of oon COUR. 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and by 


other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
bgtter and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
sixsizes; handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp; lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 






ROUGH ¥& 




















- ansett LZ Liccetr & Myers Toracco Co, 

n't right 

differ other hoe like it. ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE Sve START YOU 
t befor "a ye aaa Dey had oe bell-hoppin’ oncet but I Famous Carnation Products. Creams [A DOLLAR 
w com Sold by alt good hardware and supply stores. quit—dey kep ‘me so dressed up all de Perfumes, Tollet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
" D. & H. SCOVIL, Ine. time I nevuh did know de diff'unce twix | oe es Peng t+ My a 653, St. Louis. Me. 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


ype following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
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kliminated 
in New Kind 
of Pump 


Surprising Invention Developed by 
Noted Engineers Provides 
Fresh Running Water at 
Amazing Low Cost! 


OW, at last, every rural and suburban 

dweller who has no water supply syse 
tem may have fresh running water at less 
than city cost, as a result of a wonderful 
new pump developed by engineers of the 
Auto-Prime Pump Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Between 90 
and 95% of the 
moving, wearing 
parts hitherto con- 
sidered essential in 
pump design have 
been eliminated in 
this latest invene 
tion, cutting down 
operating costs and 
doing away with 
expensive repairs 
and replacements, and saving hundreds of 
users thousands of dollars. 


Entirely Different 
The new pump is built on an entirely new 
principle discovered after several years’ ree 
search and experimentation. Its amazing 
simplicity of construction has made possible 
new standards of economy as it has no belts, 
pulleys, pistons, valves or leather suction 
washers. Nothing to wear out, nothing to 
get out of order, nothing to replace or ree 

pair! The first low cost is the last. 


Surprising Performance 


While it has only one moving part, thé 
pump is so efficient that it has a rated capace 
ity of 650 gallons per hour under a maxie 
mum pressure of 75 pounds per square inch. 
The volume increases as the pressure is dee 
creased and a large number of faucets can be 
opened at the same time without any appree 
ciable drop in volume. It may be connected 
to any shallow well, lake, spring, stream or 
cistern. And because of its greater suction 
lift (draws from a depth of 28 feet!) may 
be used in places where deep well equipment 
is normally required. 


Many Exclusive Features 


The Auto-Prime Pump has 25% greater 
capacity in addition to its greater suction 
lift. What is more, it is entirely automatic 
and self-priming, pumping steadily without 
pulsation or “water-hammer.” A_ special 
automatic switch insures continuous operas 
tion, requiring no starting, stopping or prim- 
ing. In addition, every precaution has been 
taken to make it absolutely safe and foole 
proof. Will not deteriorate through use or 
lack of use. Even after long periods of idle 
ness, it can be depended upon to furnish 
instant fresh running water without sticking 
or blowing of fuses. A knife switch and 
safety switch guard against any emergency, 


Quickly and Easily Installed 


Here is an advantage that cannot be over- 
looked, for anyone can in a short time install 
this modern water system which is furnished 
all ready to set up. No special wiring, lugs, 
bolts, etc., are necessary, and once the pump 
is installed it will last a lifetime, so sturdily 
is it constructed. All in all, it affords the 
shrewd buyer the greatest pump value on the 
market today—a modern unit guaranteed to 
furnish maximum satisfaction at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Free Book Gives Full Details 
Readers of this publication interested in 
learning the complete facts about this remark- 
able engineering development may secure a 
copy of an interesting new booklet offered 
by the manufacturers. This valuable treatise 





presents a wealth of valuable information 
about economical water supply and is fur- 
nished free, without obligation... For your 


convenience a space for your name and ad- 
dress is provided. Decide now to banish the 
drudgery of hand and water pail in this 
modern, practical and economical way. 


Name 


ee oe | 
ee ee a | 


eee ee ee | 


State 


Simply fill in and mail to The Auto-Prime 
Pump Company, Dept. D-170, 850 E. 72nd St., 
Clevelanc, Ohio. 





enough baby chicks for this season, do 
so at once. Late chicks (hatched after 
April) are often a liability, especially if 
we have an early 
summer. ‘May chicks 
do well if we have 
a late spring, how- 
ever. The late hatch- 
ed chicks do not 
grow out well in hot 
weather, are more 
susceptible to dis- 
eases and parasites, 
and are a source of 
danger to the more 
matured stock. Late hatched chicks 
should be kept where there is an abund- 
ance of shade and clean range. 

Broiler producers, hatcherymen, and 
commercial poultry raisers as well as 
the small grower, often make the mistake 
of hatching too late in the season and 
lose money. 

Watch Growing Stock.— Keep the 
young stock growing. Stunted, slow ma- 
turing stock seldom pay. Dispose of all 
but a very few of the cockerels needed 
for breeding as soon as large enough 
now. Prices will start downward and a 
week's delay sometimes makes a great 
difference in the amount of revenue ob- 
tained. Cull all slow growing, deform- 
ed, or weak pullets and dispose of them 
with the cockerels. 

Watch Range—Sour, dirty ranges 
are a constant source of disease and para- 
site trouble. This is especially true dur- 
ing a wet season as we are having. Young 
stock should have alternate yards or be 
moved to new ground occasionally. Plow 
ranges occasionally and keep green crops 
growing. We talk green crops continu- 
ally, and readers may tire of repetition 
but green feeds are essential to success, 
are cheap feeds, and yet neglected on a 
great many poultry farms. 


Clean Houses Often.—In a recent 
experiment where droppings were collec- 
ted and weighed daily for four weeks, 
we were surprised to learn that the weight 
of droppings for four weeks nearly 
equalled the amount of dry feed consum- 
ed. It is especially important that houses 
be cleaned at least twice a week during 
the first two weeks while chicks are con- 
fined to the house. 

Cull Hens.—The layers should lay 
60 per cent during April. In other words 
100 hens should lay 60 eggs a day during 
April. If they are not laying 60 per 
cent, several should be culled out. Prices 
have been good this spring and it will 
pay to cull out the slackers while prices 
remain good. 

Feed Hens Properly.—Many poultry 
raisers become discouraged when egg 
prices are low and neglect the layers. 
This is a mistake. The common practice 
of removing the laying mash or cutting 
down on the feed generally will mean a 
loss. Low market eggs are generally 
profitable; in fact, records show that the 
average producer makes much more profit 
during the low priced season than dur- 
ing the season of highest prices. This is 
true because production is so much greater 
that it costs less to produce the eggs. 
Fowls should be cared for properly con- 
tinually if maximum profits are to be ob- 
tained. 

Storing Eggs.—Individuals or groups 
may place eggs in storage when the prices 
are really low. On an average, however, 
eggs should not go into storage unless 
prices are around 20 cents a dozen. In 
many states money may be obtained on 
eggs in storage upon warehouse receipts. 
Caution! Eggs going into storage must 
be fresh, not over a week old, and prefer- 
ably fresher; should be clean yet un- 
washed; infertile eggs are preferable to 
fertile eggs. Eggs going into storage 
should be properly packed in new cases 
containing clean flats and fillers. 

J. H. WOOD, Poultry Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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Pre-war 
Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, t.. $0.07 $0.07 $0.07%4  _ 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cut... .67™% 90 18714 1.24 
Flags; GUOPERE; CWB. 56 6 iicacceon es 11.20 11.80 8.80 8.23 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.63 12.11 12.31 7.14 
Eggs, fream firsts, do8. ...000cccess 2534 27% 27 21 
Flens, Reavy, lve, TD. ...ceccsececse 3 31 26 16 
Ethan, GUNN, TR Sac vcvenssscseees 44 49% 43 29 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1,30% 1.344% 1.73% 1.08% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......555: * 8834 *.95 99% 60% 
eee. Te, eGR I ns sscenaenne 5034 50% 62% 43% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........++- 21.50 21.50 18.00 17.15 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16. ......... 2070 .2135 .2010 1254 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp’ld’g Rose, No.1, bbl. 6.62'4 10.00 ch eee 
Apples, Rome B’ty, good-fancy, bkt. 1.70 $1.50 Zee 
*No. 3. + Jonathan. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
CO, CS ko vcicnssscensesess 1414 i Me. <écnuhaddnecnansenbinte 124% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.. $1.05 PE, GOD, ackcccuctvedsncctanceoscés 13@14 
ee errr 214@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 60@65 
Ge, “SE” Koav6ecusnesoseaneaieaus 574@00 








Live Alabama Farm News 


Extension Agents Rendering Fine Service in Flooded Areas 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


{YXTENSION workers in agriculture 

4 and home economics in Alabama 
have made a distinct contribution to flood 
relief work in the southern part of the 
state. While the wa- 
ters were raging, 
county farm and 
home demonstration 
agents did what they 
could for immediate 
relief. Immediately 
after the flood a ref- 
ugee camp was es- 
tablished at Elba, 
and Miss Helen Ken- 
nedy, nutrition spe- 
cialist of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, and Mrs. Mamie C. Thor- 
ington, home demonstration agent for 
Montgomery County, were placed in 
charge of feeding. Miss Allye Hughes, 
home demonstration agent for Coffee 
County with headquarters at Elba, was 
one of the many who escaped from the 
top of a building in a boat, but was 
back on the job immediately after the 
waters receded. 

Miss Nell Pickens, extension clothing 
specialist at Auburn, and Miss Sallye 
Hamilton, home demonstration agent for 
Calhoun County, assisted people in re- 
pairing and salvaging furniture, clothing, 
etc. 

After ten days of strenuous work Miss 
Kennedy and Mrs. Thorington were re- 
lieved by Mrs. Victoria C. Lingo, home 
demonstration agent for Barbour -Coun- 
ty, and Miss Eula Hester, home demon- 
stration agent for Pike County. 

Mrs. W. G. Pruitt, home demonstra- 
tion agent for Houston County, was sent 
to Geneva County as emergency home 
agent to serve until a regular agent is 
employed. This county is without the 
services of a regular home agent. 


Blount Gets County Agent 

ROFESSOR ANDREW H. BAR- 

NETT, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, Alliance, Jefferson County, has 
been appointed county agent in Blount 
County, according to J. T. High, district 
agent, Auburn. He will succeed R. O, 
Shaver, who was transferred early in 
1929 to Lamar County. 

Mr. Barnett is an experienced county 
agent. From 1916 to 1919 he was county 
agent for Bullock and Wilcox counties. 
He was reared on a farm at Fitzpatrick, 
in Bullock County. In addition to farm 
experience, he completed a course in agri- 
culture at Auburn, where he gtaduated 
in 1914, 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Farm Flocks Paid 


Anas poultrymen who condutt- 
ed demonstration flocks in 192% 
made money, according to figures re 
ported by G. A. Trollope, extension poul- 
tryman at Auburn. 


Seventy-three poultrymen conducted 
these demonstration flocks and reported 
at the end of the year. The average 
number of birds per flock was 244. The 
average production per hen was 151 eggs. 
The sale price of these eggs was $4.60. 
The average cost of grain and mash per 
hen was $2.27, leaving a net return of 
$2.33 over cost of feed. 


Egg-Laying Contest at Aubum 
Ahead of Previous Years 


URING the month of March th 

1,000 hens in the egg-laying contest 
at Auburn produced 21,361 eggs. The 
total from the time the contest  staft- 
ed on November 1 through March 3 
was 86,837 eggs. This figure is higher 
than that attained by any of the former 
contests at Auburn on the sanfe date. 

For the month of March six contest 
ants were awarded certificates for high 
production, they being E. H. Rucker, 
258; Mrs. G. V. Cate; E. H. Rucker, 
245; Lone Star Poultry Farm, 225; W. 
A. Jones, 224, and Kildare Farm, 221. 

Each pen consists of 10 hens with three 
alternates. At the end of March a pet 
of White Leghorns owned by Fred Hol 
combe was: leading with 1,151 eggs. 
their credit. A pen of the same breel 
owned by Marshall Farm, Mobile, w 
second with 1,117. Pratt Farm, Mortol, 
Pa., was third with 1,110, and Etheridge 
Poultry Farm, Ashford, Alabama, we 
fourth with 1,084. 

Among the heavy breeds Lone Stat 
Poultry Farm, San Antonio, Texas, W® 
leading with 1,088. This was a pen # 
Australorps. T. W. Nations of Elberto 
Georgia, was next with 1,016, his birds 
being Rhode Island Reds. Gardner Brotl 
ers, Auburn, came next with 1,004, the’ 
having Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

During the month wet mash was fed 
in late evening, followed by a heavy gt@! 
feed. The mixture used was 100 po 
yellow cornmeal, 100. pounds ground 0a 
100 pounds wheat shorts, 100 pounds lay 
ing mash, and 6 pounds of mineral mi 
ture. The contest flock of 1,000 
received 32 pounds of this mixture 
day. It was fed with 16 pounds of 
solid buttermilk and 2 pounds of ool 
liver oil. S 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions as per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Count as one word each initial, 


erences, 


(491 A) 




































































































































































































Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 

Georgia-Alabama x Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word 6.50 i 
State plainly Kentucky - -Tennessee 55,000 , Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word of 
4.50 per inch 
what editions you . err 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 N. C., 8, C., and Va..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110. 900 Mies... la. Ark , W.Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 

ve @ ... | 550,000 | Whole South ........... 

at yor ad with remittance two weeks ons ole Sout 30c a word 30.80 per inch Your 2€ cet im leraer type is mere Gio 

advance of publication date « 0 . a i e = = ti 

WB stions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. aoe Ow 
were PLOe POP PPPL LPL PPP LLC GLO OGLOR oe satin PPOOODD PLP PROP LOLS PPLE PPPPLPGGLS eo 

FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION POTATOES BEANS 

Cabbage plants: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; delivered to Se beans.—X r > 95 215: 
ALABAMA postpaid. 3,000, $3, f.o.b. Natalia. Bermuda Onion Your mail box, Strong plants, full count, prompt ship- Haberlandts $2: Tar Heel Blacks $2) Bitonls #3, Win: 
— “ . plants, either Crystal Wax or White Bermuda (vyel- ent guaranteed. A. Cameron, Alma, Ga. stead-Smith Co., RB ille, N 
To rent to responsible party: large, fertile farm. ow): 100, 25e; 500, 60c¢; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate — : . - wel. arnt was ed 
Dr. White 129 Catoma St., Montgomery, Ala. 6 000 plants $3, f.0.b. Natalia, Satisfaction guarantee ! April an ae te “gl — ; ate _— = Retect recteaned ooed Veivets; Far Bpeckied, $1.59 
For Sale by Owner.—Two thousend acre farm ani Wen plants arrive or money refunded. Lytle Plant San, ‘letenen moter yy Ties Ge * Der thou- muchos : certified Bunch, $3. Small White Spanish 
pasture. This is an excellent combination proposition. Farms. Natalia, Texas. - - ne . eanuts, 5e pound. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
The pastures are cqpectaliy suited and highly recom- a esto Diao Tetete stents, woes = from 4% Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.25 bushel; 
mended for cattle, sheep and hogs. Bargain price and Ee AN -ANCY pound potato. Row 54 yards produced 369 pounds. Riloxis $2.75 bushel; Laredos, $5.75 bushel; Otootans, 
reasonable terms if desired. 602 Shepherd Bldg., Mont- wy a he Be ae certiee POTATO. $1.50 per 1,000. Savell Bros., Marion, Miss. $6.15 bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 
gomery, Ala a "BLANTS. $2 per tt es Certified Potato plants from selected potatoes; Vine Recleaned Seed.—Biloxi Soybeans. Good strong bean 
NN S SRS sANIS, $2 per thousand. and Bunch Porto Rico: $2.15 per 1,000; postpaid. bags; $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. _~ N. . 
PLANTS 5,000 or more, $1.75 per thousand. fr. M. Williams, Rt. 4, Phil Campbell, Ala. quantity rd to 500 bushels. Talley & Baugham, Inc. 
Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Rd cartified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 

~~ e ° . 8 a P a » na 
Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. now. Bibb ‘Pieet tC ee Nor yg Ay er sil ota Wie for Been Aut. Me Peenkiin con 

NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS = — Tennille, Ga i 

by mail, the buyer 18 expected to pay transportation ALTMAN PLANT CO. Missiesipp. certiGed Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Fotsto was 

charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘prepaid rly > + we hy Loved a a up, $3; = wine ‘Sale. —Wilgon's —s Soybeans, $2.70 bushel. 

price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- é ’ ° Sfaction guaranted. L. H. Deaton, Belmont, Miss. Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2.70. Abruzzi Seed Rye 

tons between our plant advertisers and buyers. Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, Collards, Beets, Onions Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 thousand; five 1" Season. New crop, recleaned; bags 12¢ each. Joseph 
$1 per 1,000. June Pink, Clark’s Early, Redfield Beau. thousand $8.75; ten thousand $16. Cash with order. FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware. . 
BULBS . ee Best and Stone: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50: 5,000, Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. Soyheans.— Otoctans $7; Laredos $6; Bilaxisi $3.50. 
- - 7. 7 ne 6.50, uby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pi- Velvets: Bunch $2.75; Early Speckled $1.50. eas: 
Mh ey oe a prepaid. Fran- miento and Hot Peppers: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS Irons $4; Clays $3.70; Unknowns $3.70; mixed $3.40. 
, 7. : $2.50. Cauliflower and Eggplants same price as Pep- . peepee Sennett’s Rended Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 
Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25. Per plants. Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Good plants PORTO RICO, NANCY. HALLS CANE 
eran trees, ee Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, -_ oo shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant x i f : i hi > 

Chicopee Falls, ‘ass. ‘arm, Valdosta, Ga. Now ready tor immediate shipment: $2, Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane. Greatest syrup cane. 

POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION Schroer’s Better Plants.—Cabbage, Collard, Onions, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. First class plants, pall ga agg postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchan- 
o ae o— sek poste, probes’: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, full count, prompt shipment, absolutely pat 

‘omato and Cabbage plants, &5c thousand; 500, Sic; $1; 5, , $4. Tomatoes—June Pink, Marglobe, Bonny Early Amber, Orange or Red Top cane seed, 3%c 
200, 35e. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. Rest, Florida Special, John Baer, Beefsteak, Stone guaranteed, Reference, any bank or banker. pound Sudan’ Grass, 8c pound Hasti rolif 

] ; mal, . s ; es. 3 > . ngs Prolific, 

Tomato plants: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25. Cabbage: $1, 1000" $2.50." Eemeces: 1.000, i. re ' Jt +4 +! JOHNSON PLANT CO. te er: “can hae Ain ae en ee ea 

a0: ood : . 7 5 2.8 c ; ° ki ae feo allen, ° 
1,000; all postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerakl, Ga. jor Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Pimiento. Reii Cayenne, Rockingham, Ga. — c = ~s roa ————— 

Pure Porto Rico Potato plants $2; Earliana and prepaid: 5 Oc; 100, Te; 250, $1.50; 500. $2.50 cleaned Cane Seed for fodder. Karly Amber, 
Stone Tomato, $1.25 per FP nnn Address s. yn 1,000, $4.50. Express: i aeb, $3.50. AB cron? Porte Rican Potato plants; ‘‘Better quality,” $2 pounds $2. Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; Texas 
Padgett, Coffee, Ga. Cauliflower and Black Beauty’ Eceplants same price as ‘thousand; fresh from growers to your mail box. Cash Seeded Ribbon $5.25; f.0.b, shipping point. Cash 

—— - peppers. Potatoes—Porto Rico, Early Triumph. Pump-~ With order. Baxley Co-operative Plant Exchange, Bax- With order, Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
C 0, 1 umph, Pumry . 

Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, kin Yam, Jersey Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, ley, Ga. Buchanan's recleaned Cane seed; for early fodder 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark paid: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.50. Express: 1.000, $2.5 > > . / ' 2 89 FQ: 9’ gn - og My 2 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Cais aut on o ia Dp Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 thousand; five thou- Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; 
FB — o, and over, 2.25 per 1,000. Our guarantee: | sand up, $1.75 per thousand. Orders filled promptly Sagrain $5.25; Texes Seeded Ribbon $5.25. Catalogue 
Tomato. Collard and Cabbage plants ready; postpaid: Plants and_prompt shipment. Schroer Plant Farms, or money returned. (C. N. Strickland Plant Co., free. “Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

30, 30: 300, 754 ; 1.00 0. $1.50. Expressed: 1,000, $1, Valdosta, Ga. Mershon, Ga Jul CHUFAS 
arks, Da . Ga. 
Government inspected Porto Rico Potat lant paddy 

7 Tomato and Potato plants ready now. 500, - FLOWERS for shipping. a thousand: five thousand lots, $175 Good clean Chufa seed, $3 per bushel. Ross Hards 
aS; 2 i 000, $2; postpaid. Large lots cheaper. 3onnie f _— 3 Plants postpaid - Sige? —_—— thousand. Good plants. J. J. Boatright Rockingham ware Co., Williston, Fla. 
ant Farm Union Springs, Ala. or 50. hese are strong, young plants that wil Georgia or ‘ : ye 
—_— —— bloom well this summer! Any color or mixed. Buckley — Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
C.0.d. plants, not promises. Cabbage, Collard, On- Geranium Company, Springfield, Illinois. wae Mississippi certified Nancy Hall, Dooley Yam, Yel- Seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
- Somat R..” om: Le. $1. I eppers, Potatoes a low Yam. Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.30; 1,000, {#8ing in these columns. 

2, 1,00 Sexton Co., aldosta, Ga. $2.40. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. M. Denson, 

Early Jersey Cabbage plants $1; Bermuda Onions $1; | 7's is the time $1. plant Kudzu beans. Pound $4; New Site, Miss. a CORN —— 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2; Tomato plants: $1.2 1a 2; quarter : ee sample and directions. Porto Rican Potato plants; “Better quality,” $1.75 3uchanan’s Early Surprise Corn; earliest white field 
1,000, All postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, c. thousand, express shipments large dealers. County rn oe Peck $1.60, postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 

agents’ orders solicited. Cash with orders. Baxley Pls, Fenn. 
PLANTS READY NOW POTATOES Brokerage Co., Taxley, Gs 
Porto Rico Potato plants.. . $1.75 per 1,000 2 Potato plants, $1.75 thousand. Southeastern Plant = ee awe “3 Tennessee Red a ha — ager 4 Cs eee 
edly sell a 300 1000 Farms, Baxley, Ga. State certified Yellow Yams, Early Triumph, Im- nce. % bushel $1.50; bushel $2.75. Circular. Hurry, 
PEGE ec icucscanesesie per - — proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand: 5,000 up $1.75, Cloverdale Stock & Seed Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 
Cabbage and Onion plants . .90 per 1,000 _ Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; Alma, Can ship five hundred thousand per week. 
STAR PLANT CO., QU ITMAN, GA: delivered. B. E, Tucker, Cullman, Ala, ___—-‘ Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga. COTTON 

Free Plants.—By ¢.0.d. mail or express, and charges: Improved Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 thous.nd; Half ous Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
ia 65e; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free onion plants Prepaid, M. R. Duke, Dresden, Tenn. PREPAID catur, 
with every order for frostproof Cabbage plants, Eureka Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants; certified pure; sired wt r 

: 0 ‘ a ; ‘ ; alf and Half.—Year from originator, $4 hundred. 
a Tifton, Ga $1.75 per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla. PORTO RICAN POTATO PLANTS . A. Moorman, Somerville, Tenn. 
ants. ~ Sake Early Jersey: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; Potato plants: $2, 1.000; 5,000 $1.85. P i ieldi ‘ 
5,00 ’ s Sownye Uae plants: $2, 1,000; 5, up, -85. rompt From high yielding seed stock. “Run- 
Ln To's to's: mime at 82cm” AihSereren, Gam’ Cabbage 6H. Georeia Plant Farm, isl. ping” or “Bunch” varieties... State. in: HALF AND HALF 

‘ash with 5 ; ; 

F P nie AR RO Porto Rico a plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or more: spected. Ready for delivery after April PLANTING COTTON SEED 
ae pny ge ea ep $1.75, 1,000; f.0.b. Bristol. ‘Lightsey Plant Farm, 15th. $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or over, Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
Mes ci sh 000, if. 65. | By express: tte. $3.75; —- ~- a: ——s RBC $1.50. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. timonials and Experiment Station tests 

) ‘coleman Plant ; ton, Ga. nspectec orto Rican Potato plants: -85, 1,000, 

Tomatoes. Cabt 300, The Te ea = — f.o.b. Baxley. Special prices to dealers. H. B. Stone, that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
ataede » ery nati, 7a: {des 53 'e5, hy Sd Baxley, Ga. Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for immediate is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
Puta = * ove, Cues = "rege shipment; government inspected; $2.25 per thousand; nown. Addres 

gee 500, $2; 1,000, $3. 30. Sweet Pepper: 50, F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican and Over 5,000 at $2. Quality and service my motto. Order ~ 

7, s 2 or pen e = 3 od ae 
oe A J prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt: — Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more  garty and avoid disappointment. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 
Millions best spring Cabbage, 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; Wish to buy some old fashioned Pumpkin Yam Po- Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per thou- 
5,000 over, 75¢, 1,000. Government’ certified Potato tato plants. Quote prices in letter. Doane Herring, sand; over 5,000, $2; f.0.b. Alma, Ga., for immediate nite et at ut ‘a! — a 
— peel May: 1,000, $2; 5,000 over, $1.75. To- Wilson, N. C. acceptance ; cash with order, Don’t delay, prices will proline. — = TR ~ 
Plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Reliable service : . . “ . be revised upward soon. Eagle Plant Company, Alma 2,300 bushels Half and Half, $4.50 per 100. Paid Sum- 
guaranteed. Mullis Plant Company, Alma, Ga. me... varieties and prices Sweet Potato plants see (Bacon County), Ga. merour $5 bushel. Prompt shipment. Dr. Young, 
—_—__ rogressive Farmer, March 30th. Geo. M. Denson, Rirmingham, Ala 
HIGH-GRADE VEGETABLE PLANTS New Site, Miss. pals hin’ aw Ge a Ue ee ee ae one: 
—— - — -———— — —— “0, Na y % ow or 8: 4 ‘io 

Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage: 1,000, 75c. PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS ered. Bunch Porto Rico at $2 per thousand, deliv. PRIZE WINNER 
Farliana, Stone, Red Rock Tomato: 500, Mississippi certified, ready April 1. Orders shipped ered. Shipments April 20th to July Ist, 1929. Orders MARETT’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 

sc; 1,000, $1. Triumph, Porto Rico Potato: in order received, book yours now. Postpaid: 500, accepted now; money order only. John Bittinger, Jr., oe : A JEW 4 

p * 
1,000, $2. EMERALD FARMS. Mei G $1.75; 1,000, $3. Carrying charges collect: $2.75 Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. BIG BOLL, STRAIN NEW 4 
. S, Meigs, va. thousand ; 5,000 or over, $2.50 thousand. VICKERS 15-16 to 1 h staple; 40% lint; $1.90 per 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; large PLANT FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. It costs no more to grow sweet, smooth, stringless m o 5 eet states 5c P, 

open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000, Bermuda > : potatoes than just potatoes. Then why not grow bushel; 40 bushels, $1.80; 80 bushels, $1.70. 
oo Certified Bunch Porto Rico, Bunch Dooleys. Parker’s superior Porto Ricos? Eight years of care- Earlier than most Clevelands; indorsed by 


Onion plants $1: 


Collards $1; 
King Pepper $2; me 


Porto Rico Potato, 


Tomato plants $1; Ruby 


Plants. 
$2, 1,000. Ab- B 


$2.50 thousand, delivered; May-June delivery. J. 



















































































































ful selection has worked wonders. Try them and say 
































Solutely prompt shipment. Quitman ‘Potato ‘Co., Quit- ‘Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. with others, “They cannot be beat.’ $2.50 per 1,000. 
! ; ” - N 4 
=n Ga. Nancy Hall certified plants waiting for your order; a Mae for shipping. A. B. Parker, Rt. 2, 
ecttbace, Onion and Tomato plants, postpaid: 200, £2.50 delivered; in quantities, write for prices. ’ — 
ad ~, B5e 1,000, $1.50. Collect: $1, 1,000, Pep. {ockrell, West Point, Miss. TOMATOES 
anc feplants, postpaid: 100, "4003 500, $1.25: ; 7 Doty . 
1,000, , a8. Ve; 900, sa9) Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- , ‘ 7 . 
Porto —s Collect: $2, 1,000. Nancy Hall and spected: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.60 per ceamn _ = Cneter En” ee 
Plant Co... Vel 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Hamby 1,000. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. —_- Ct Gak Gn of ame 
: Red skin Porto Rican and Boon Potato plants: $1.75, 
cried eed Rican Potato plants, purple and yel- 1,000: delivered. 10,000, $1,60 thousand, collect. W. NURSERY STOCK 
Banat” atone mae oUnee, Uae eee, stone, 0 Waliip, lowery Branch, Os Fruit gad Ornamental Tren, — Seinamen wanted 
’ Se ; . 4 
ined $4.50. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 1,000. Porto Rican Potato plants, April-May delivery, $1.75 Coneord Nursery, Dept. eas Concord, Ga. 
ment ants: 60c, 1,000. All plants ready for ship- . ear as ja thousand, $1.60; ten thousand and up, Fruit Trees.—Peca ornamentals. Large stock. 
s Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. . 4. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. Best varieties. _ Prices ‘right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
en Rico and Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1.25; Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, CoPd Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
$ : jeagate, Express collect: 1,000, $2: $1.7 : 4: Gommed: sane or more, 1.65 per thousand’. . aAnaanananene ~ 
; 00, $16. Tomato plants: 300, Tic; 7. /- ughes ockingham, Ga. 
Re 0006, $1.75; postpaid. Express collect: 1,000 = i 
50. 'Cabb; DP if , Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
thousand. "Boutheeet hg =" F gaa per and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,060; 5,000 SEEDS 
astern Plant Co tts, Ga or more, $1.60. Prompt shipment. > - 
‘a Porto Rican Potato plants; AA quality, $2 thous:nd: BEANS 
MILL mate” Freer ROOF eee fresh: direct to your mail box; cash with order. Bul- Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Poyner 
Wakefel 7 ANTS RE lard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
ds, . 
Over 3,000 at a “Date, 500, Tei i. pond . Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 2 bushel bags, $3. 
prompt shipments guaranteed. 4 IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS Write W. E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala. 
Riloxis $2.75. _Recleaned Laredos $5.50 bushel. 
PORTO RICO Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 








April May, June 
delive: 2. 25 0 

sie $2. Order catty. "Better be Soke chan ‘sorry. Govesnuoant Sapeotel are Gere. 
RICAN P ots of ten thousan 75 

—— LANT CO., ALMA, GA. We fill our orders. 

Plants. —Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3. Tomatoes: 

RS 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Ruby King, Pimiento SMITH BROS. PLANT CO. 

Colin Postpaid: 100, '50c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Baxley, Ga. 

taistactio 000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Roots’ mossed; 

tts ine fusrantesd. Special prices on large quan- Porto Rico Potato ploate: an. treated; grower 
G, Dealers wanted. Address Lindsey Plant Co., and bonded dealer. f.o.b. Alma. 


Rush orders to Paul Hayden, "ies, Ga. 





Early Speckled Velvet Beans: 120 pound bag $3; cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise. Ala. 

Soybeans and Velvet Beans.—Select seed stock. Write 
for price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

Crotalaria is a better cover crop than peas or beans. 
Write for information. J. 8. inson, Ocean Springs, 
Mississippi. 











Choice. Mammoth Yellow. Soybeans, $2.25 bushel, 
f.o.b. Hertford. J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, 


North Carolina. 



























































nearly all Experiment Stations. Buy direct 
from Originators. rite for catalog and 
money back offer. mages FARM 
SEED CO., Westminster, S. 





and 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton; 
; cheap seed prices next 30 days. 
proof. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 





GENUINE BIG BOLL PEDIGREED 
GREER WICHITA 


Light foliage, early, prolific. Staple one 
and one-sixteenth to one and one-eighth 
on upland. Two to four cents premium. 
High yields. Air blast culled seed of high 
germination insures good stand. 


Literature sent on request. 
Three bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 6 to 57 
bushels, $2.25 bushel. Ton lots, $120. 
Special carlot prices. 
We do not require a deposit before ship- 


ping. If not satisfied return — at once 
and get your money back 


GREER STAPLE COTTON BREEDING 
FARMS 


Shreveport, La. 





(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 


heavy lint- 
Write for facts 








20 (492 A) ; 
Claissfied Ads 


COTTON 


Selected Wilt Resistant.—Good size bolls, 

% to inch staple. Large yields. $4. 
Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 

Ala. 





Cook’s 
easy picked, 
bag 100 pounds. 


Co., Enterprise, 


HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 


An early cotton, a money mak- 
er, high germination, heavy pro- 
ducer; ready to ship. 


ton or more, $3.25. 


HAY COMPANY 
Tenn. 


$3.50 a hundred; 
LEXINGTON 


-exington, 


Cotton. 15 “days: earlier than “Cleveland, 
pound, 40° lint. s 1%: bushel 
12 bushels ; 25 bushels 
100 bushels $140; f.o.b. E. 8. 


Sure Crop 
40 bolls make 
$2.50; 3 bushels $6.50; 
$43.75; 50 bushels $85; 
Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 
pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 








WILKINSON 
WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 
WILKINSON Bre BOLL TOOLE WILT-RBSIST- 


Individually grown for 20 years. 
5 to 10 bags $4.75; 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 


bags, $4.25 per 
WILKINSON ALABAMA STATION COOK 307-6 
Price 


100 pound bag $5: 
$4 28 to 50 


WILT-RESISTING COTTON— 
This cotton is making friends everywhere. 
same as Toole. 


wuareen 5 SON pany CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 

‘ coTTo 

This cotton is Shean ten days early and socemumended 

for fresh lands and where other cotton 

much. 100 pounds $6; 5 to 10 bags $5.75; 10 to 20 

bags $5.50; 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per bag 

NINETY-DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 

BEAN SEED— 

A- 1 class, $1.50 per bushel; 5 to r. J 3 40; 

bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, $1. per bushel. 


. F. WILKINSON, 
Headland, Alabama. 
Enclosed find remittance of $ for 
please send me bushels of your pure cot- 
ton seed. (Name varieties) 





Buchanan's Half and Half cotton seed. Grown rerth- 
ern edge cotton belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, pro- 
duces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 poun 's 
$5; 500 pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $45; ton $85. 
Backed by twenty-three years seed reputation. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


FLOWERS 


Muchanin’s Zinnias,—Finest grown; 
separate colors, 75c postpaid. Buchanan’s, 


Tenn. 

GRASS 
hundred. Alfalfa $26; other seed. 
Darlington, Ala. 


Sudan Grass; 


$27.50 








ten packets, ten 
Memphis, 





Carpet Grass, | $17 1 
Booklet. Lambert's, 

Buchanan's recleaned 
grass. 100 pounds $6; 500, 
Buchanan's, | Memphis. Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA _ 





free of Johnson 
Catalogue free. 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $6 bushel. ~ Jno. 


y. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 
PEANUTS 
Peanuts.—Spanish or Runners: write for 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
For Sale.—Spanish 
Also Cowpeas. F. H. 
Alabama. 








price. 





Peanuts, 25 and 50 Ib. bags, 6c. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, 





good for seed or roasting. Small 


~ Peanuts.—Recleaned; 
Arnold & 


White Spanish, $5.50 per hundred pounds. 
Strickland, Clio, Ala. 

Peanuts.—Small White Spanish, 54%ec pound. Large 
Improved White Spanish, 6%ec. Hog or Runner Pea- 
nuts, 4%c pound. Write for prices on peas. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Peanuts.—Selected’ farmers stock for seed or er 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.2 
Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala 


PEAS 


75 bushels all kinds of Peas for sale. 
Troy, F 














Payton Nickes, 





$3.90; mixed $3.7 new crop peas, even 
freight paid on io ‘bushels or more. Cash 
& Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. 
Mixed Peas $3.60; Irons $3.70; Clays $3.70. Velvet 
Teans $1.75. Crop seriously short. Prices advancing 
weekly. Order today. United Farmers, Brunson, 
South Carolina. 


Iron Peas, 
weight bags; 
with order. H. 











Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape; best forage crop for 
young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


SPINACH 


Spin: AC ‘ch: impor ted 
quantity. 





direct from 
Rieder & 


Savoy 
pound, any 
Tenn. 


Bloomsdale 
Holland; 20¢ 
Co., Memphis, 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES _ 


Mountain Melon seed from select large 
pound, Henry Colvin, Locust Grove, 





Pure 
melons, 
Georgia. 


Absolutely pure, "lean, hand saved Stone Mountain 
Watermelon seed, $1 pound; rushed, postpaid. Clyde 
Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel; 
$3; mixed Peas, $3.50. Chufas, 10 cents pound 
Burch, Chester, Ga. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% 
Clover, 95% pure, $3. Return seed 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
CUSTOM HATCHING 
We send eases for your eggs, hatch them and return 


the chicks. We do all this for $4.90 per tray of 156 
eggs. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 


BABY CHICKS 


Quality chicks. Reds and Rocks, 12%c:; Leghorns, 
lle. Get prices on started chicks, Perkins Hatehery, 
Anniston, Ala, 


Stone 
dollar 








3unch, 
Jack 





pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
if not satisfied. 

















BABY CHICKS 

Reds, Leghorns: 100, 
Live delivery, prepaid, in 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Alabama Accredited Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and Leg- 
horns. Prompt deliveries. Write for catalogue and 
prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

2 $14, 100; $65, 500. 
$15. 100; postpaid. 
Wiggins, Miss. 





$10.75; heavy 


Barred Rocks, 
brooders, 


mixed $9.50. 








Anconas 3.75, 2 Py 
Reds, Rocks: $4. > § | 3: 
100% delivery. Blair Egg Farm, 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy 


lay 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 
Kansas. 

Buy 
each 
$15. 
Hatchery, 





ers. Leading 
Catalogue free. 
6, Parsons, 


tested chicks: they are cheaper. Hatch 
Wednesday, Tanered Leghorns $12; Reds, Rocks, 
100° live delivery prepaid. Madison County 
Huntsville, Ala. 





blood 





DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
¢.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rock Rock: ucker Reds, 
Byers Bf. Orp., Eye-opening 
48 page cat free. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Big husky chicks guaranteed to live. Only 7%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, 8-3. Windsor, Mo. 


RAMSEY’S (ATMORE, ALA.) HEAVY 
BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 
rhea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 
per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 
Order now. H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 


chicks from 200-318 egg pedi- 
loss first 
Booth 


s, Fishel » 8, 
Fishel Wt. Wyan. 





Rox 








Guaranteed -to-live 
greed stock. Guarantee protects you against 
14 days. 12 varieties. Sec up. ee catalog. 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo. 


BARBY CHICKS 
Our book tells how to raise them for profit. 
Plans for housing and book free. 
WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 1, LaPlata, Mo. 


Ruy Branch’s front row Tancred White Leghorn chicks 
that carry one-fourth 324 egg blood. We guarantee to 
satisfy you. Read our display ad this Branch 
& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 








issue. 





BARGAIN HUNTERS—BEWARE! 


Are you reading all these ads for the cheap- 
est chicks, or the best? We have only the 
best, and in the end—when you come to 
measure your profits—you'll find they are 
the cheapest as well. Write today for 
special offer. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





hatched chicks from purebred, high 
producing flocks. Barred Rocks, Single Comb Reds, 
$16 per hundred; White and Brown Leghorns, $14 per 
hundred; assorted, $12 per hundred. 100% alive de- 
livery guaranteed. Catalog free. Lester's Hatchery, 
117 Broad St., Rome, Ga 


Lester's electric 


“EGGLINE” QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Accredited—Certified—Pedigreed 
from the 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 





—the largest accredited hatchery in the 
state—are the best chicks you can buy. 
In Quality, Price and Service, we offer 
you the best, and we keep your money 
at home where it will add to the gen- 
eral prosperity of your section. 


BUYING FROM US IS GOOD 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 
Write for information. 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 

Florence, Ala. 


LEADING HATCHERY) 


(ALABAMA'S 





Important Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
chicks. No advance in price. Trail’s End the home of 
the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks.—Select stock; hatches every week. 100 
Single Comb White Leghorns and heavy mixed, $14; 
100 Barred Rocks and Bhode Island Reds, $15. Live 
delivery. Emerson Hatchery, Lrooksville, Fla. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $14 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
uff Orpingtons, $15. Heavy breeds assorted, 315 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12. Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wooi- 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


extra large, purebred, 
Dollie Brewer, 














‘Jersey Giants. nee Nent layers; 
showy 15 eggs $1.50; delivered. 
Gr ant, Ala. 





LEGHORNS 


Choice stock am! eggs, 
Circular. .- 





Rrown Leghorns. 
from my state winners. 
Reeneville, Miss. 

Tancred- Hollywood pedigreed Legherns: chicks, exgs, 
pullets. Pie discounts on early orders Free cata- 
logue. R. E. Samiy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


ORPINGTONS _ 


Buf? Orpingtons.—Stock, eggs. Guaranteed to ) pleas ase 
you; at bargain prices. Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, 
North Carolina. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ 


Parks purebred Rock eggs, $1.25 setting; 
postpaid. Excellent layers. Lizzie Campbell, 
viville, Ala. 


Hatching eggs; 


reaxt 
B. Howser, 

















two for $2; 
Merii- 





Pen headed 


dark, Aristocrat strain. 
Mrs. 


by Helterman’s fine cockerels, $2 per setting. 
T. D. Wright, Springville, Ala. 

World’s winner Barred Rock eggs, $1.50. All pur- 
pose, purebred stock; bred-to-sell, bred-to-lay. Clip 
ad now; mail today, Vada Boozer, Rt. 6, Albertville, 
Alabama. 

Parks strain Barred Rocks, registered permit 
Flock state bacillary white diarrhea teste. 
special matings: 50, $5; 15, $2; standard mating 
$4: 15, $1.50. Mamie Roach, Daisy, Ga. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Hatching eggs half price. Owen direct; $1.50 per 
15; $6 hundred. Mrs. M. B. Seroggs, Alto, Gu 
Roberts Single Comb Reds.—To make room for young - 
sters, yearling hens from our breeding pens, mated 
with yearling cocks of right blood. 10 hens and cock 
$25: or hens or cocks, $2.50 each. Splendid type and 
om, fine for next season. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Eges, $2.50, 15: $5.50, 50; $10, 100; delivered. Joe 
R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


TURKEYS 


egas postpaid. 








29C71 

















Bronze turkey The, Lamberts, Dar- 


lington, Ala. 


The Progressive Farmer P 


GUERNSEYS 


"Kor Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
purebred Guernsey 
dams. Reasonable 
Miss. 








Uheoice 
f tested 
Horn Lake, 


bulls by proven sires, out 
prices. Gayoso Farms, 





— 


JERSEYS 
registered yearling heifers; 
any calf club; $100 each. M. W. Hall, Midway, Al. 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, two to five 
old, grandsons of Imported Fern’s Oxford Noble, golg 
medal bull. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 

GOATS 


Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, 





d enoush a 
good enough tor 


Seven 








=, 





Irvington, 


Registered 
Alabama. 





DOGS 
Erelish Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
Wolf Shepherds, Wolf yg oy wateh and stock dogs. clogs, 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans 
Pedigreed Pol jles.—Females $10: males 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere Fairview Farm. Elmore, Mine 


Two Walker gips, 5 months old, for sale: $15 each. 
First class. Papers to register them furnished. J. Mx 
taker, Newtonville, Ala. 





iW. 














PP 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Classified ads in The Progressive Farmer bring 
results,’’ say advertisers who tried it. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Rest and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for comaiete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Mig. 


5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95. Free catalog 
‘nd factory price list. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
Touisiana. 


Made $30.00 on Each Colony of Bees.—L. Shiver 
of Camden, S. C., last year sold $30 worth ~ honey 
from each of his 13 eolonies of bees and increased 
them to 18 colonies. Do you keep your bees as well 
's you eam? Wouldn’t you like our free booklet ena 
how to start good beekeeping, and also a free leaflet 
prepared by a Southern beekeeping authority, telling 
just how te transfer bees to better hives? Address 
bine A. I. Root Company, 121 Liberty St., Medina, 
Ohio. 




















CLOTHING 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sampla 
Never sold through agents. MaeHenry Serce Co., 178 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
COLLECTION 


Claims collected 
May's Collection 











everywhere. Ne 


Notes, Accounts, 
Ageney, 


charges unless collected. 
Somerset, Ky 





Giant Bronze Turkeys.—Eges sired 47 pound tom. 


Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. 
Eggs from bigger and better Bourbon turkeys, $5 
for 10. J. W. Upechureh, Gordo, Ala. ee 


Bourbon Red turkey eggs from very finest stock, % 
per dozen. Jas. W. Nash, Smyrna, Ga. 


Mammoth Bronze turkey 
breeders, free from «disease. 
Alabama. 

Bourbon Red turkey eggs: 
National Bourbon Red Turkey 
Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 

Rig Bourbons.—46-pound * “Red “King” * stock. Unre 
lated matings. Guaranteed safe delivery; quality exes 
$10, 12; 2nd pen: $6, 12. Rearing instructions in- 
cluded. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. € 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks. 
furnished. Ridgeway Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 











Giant 
Comer, 


eges, $8 dozen. 
Sylvester Farm, 





$6, $7.50 


dozen. ~ Member 
Club. B. 


Mrs. G 











Catalog 


FARM MACHINERY 
bargain. Mrs. B. Peek, Rt. 1 





Cream a a 
Ensley, 





Sawmill.—Good condition and a bargain. Will take 
cows a t payment. Sox S82, Hillsboro, Ala. 

Complete Waterworks, including — 6 h. p. gas engine 
and a thousand gallon pressure tank, pump, 


belt and 
pump jack for $150, as I now have electricity. M. W. 
Hall, Midway, Ala. 


KODAK FINISHING 
25e. 








Free enlargement, Reid's Studio, 


North Little Roek. 


Any size film developed. 
Tru-Art Studfo, Desk 6, Waterloo, 


Trial Offer. —Send l5e with any 


six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c. 5e, 6 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir 
mingham, Ala. 


six pictures, 
rk. 





six glossy prints, 25c silver. 
Iowa. 


size roll film fer 








LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed. 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 


eo cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
w. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Big Bone Poland China 
Write E. Friday, Union, Ala. 

Choice Big Bone Poland China pigs from large pro- 
lifie sows. J. A. Weems, Union Springs, Als. 

Royally bred, cholera Big Type Poland 
China hogs. Elmore Cathey, Tenn. 





Wayside 











sow for sale. 








immune 
Hermitage, 





























Sold Out of 


has cotton seed that he wants to sell. 


Mr. J. B. Holloway, 
Progressive Farmer, 


» N.C. 


Dear Mr. Holloway: 


The answer to Mr. 


Carolinas-Virginia edition for only 


they want when they want it. 
a square deal for all. 











Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 


Here is what Mr. White wrote us March I1: 


White’s success is simple— Progressive Farmer reaches more 
than 550,000 farm homes every week from Virginia to 
editions and you may use one or more of them at a nominal charge. 
0c a 
before 150,000 farm homes in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


Our readers buy through our paper with the assurance that they will get what 
Our advertising guarantee back of every ad means 


Turn to the Classified Ads section of this paper and see how to write your ad. 
The rate and circulation for each edition will be 
We'll be glad to help you fix up your advertisement. 


Cotton Seed | 


This season he advertised his Mexican seed a few 
times in the Classified Ad columns of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and found it 


T. J. White, Concord, North Carolina, knows from experience what to do when he 
necessary to stop his ad, having all the orders he could fill. 


You had better stop my advertising at this time as I am 
practically sold out of Mexican Cotton seed. 
sults by using Classified Ads in Progressive Farmer that it does 
not take long to do the work. 


I get such good re- 


We have five sectional 
White used the 
was spread 


exas., 


word and his advertisement 


ound on the FIRST classified page. 











CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Dallas, Texas 


$30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers open 
our customers—entry blank, particulars free. Rolls de 
veloped free. Eyal 4e to Ge. White Co., Drawer 1112 


Rirmingham, 

Free developing of roll films. High elossy pa 
4e to Gc. Write for full particulars about man's 
$30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberg & Co., be 


Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial roll or four negatives finished and a lovely owl 
pocket or vanity mirror with any kodak picture @ 
back side, all for 25¢ silver. No stamps. Must me 
tion this paper. Denison Picture Shop, Denison, Tex’. 


PATENTS 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented 
— ae Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
ssour 


ee to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill pie. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
jel for instructions or write for free book. 


sketch or moc 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
to pr 
1-8 




















form. No charge for information on how 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C€. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Ozment help you qualify for a government 
250 month. Write. Ozment Instruetio 








Let Mr. 
job; $125-$: 
Bureau, 225, _St. Louis, Mo. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 

Buchanan’s Summer Peach Spray.—5 pounds $1; ” 
pounds $1.75; 25 pounds $2.25; 50 pounds $4: «* 
collect. Complete line Spray Materials. Catalague 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. ‘. 


SYRUP 


— 

Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free. Galle 

cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon — 
$20. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co.. 

prise. Ala. * 

















_ 
Tobaeco.—Best leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.30. Ga 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. Collift 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 
$1.50: 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe ff 
Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. | __ 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing. 5 powms 
21.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds #: 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. “4 
Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, je 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.75. Brest smo 
ing 20c peund. Mark Hamlin, Agent, ‘Sharon, Tene 
Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade, guaranteed ne 
ing. 5 pounds $1: 12, $2, Smoking, 10, $1.50. 
free. Pay when RX. } Valley Farmers, 
Kentucky. ——— 
TYPEWRITERS __ ae 


Typewriters.—Free trial; one-fourth price. Free @ 
cular. Beck Brothers, Tiz. Herrick, Illinois. 


WANT TO BUY 
Wanted. —Potatoes, Cabbage 


Onions, 
Fruit, Etc.; carloads. Hamilton Co., New tase, 2 


Turn your surplus products into cash. A ¢ 
ad run a few times in this edition will turn the 
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April 20, 1929 


DUST PEACHES TO CONTROL | 
ROT AND WORMS 
eee 
7 Vm one is equi ved o dust cot- 
W -y age hs ey ped tod st a 


hand dusting machine, reasonably good 
work may be done with the same ma- 
chine for dusting peach trees. We 


would emphasize very emphatically, how- 


ever, the fact that calcium arsenate, 
the material used for dusting  cot- 
ton, should not be used on peaches. Use 


instead, powdered arsenate of lead mixed 
with hydrated lime and sulphur. A stan- 
dard formula to use is one part powdered 
ersenate of lead to three parts hydrated 











Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 




















Approximate spot cotton prices April 12, reported to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
based on official standards for grade and stapl 
ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying Atlantic growth short cotton—o1 ine 
and above Western growth. For ship ment: to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points. 
Inches 7% 15-16 | 1 1-32 1 1-16 l ] ¢ 
Strict middling 20.27 20.52 21.62 22 23.12 23 
Middling 20.02 20 7 21.37 22.27 2.72 23.27 
Strict low middling ) ] 4 d 21.27 21.72 7 
NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—W' these s were payit Quot: ns are 
to mill points. 
PEL. Ghb ou weekkessenes 20.77 21.18 2.37 23.39 23.77 4.67 
Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the | S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades 1 some 3 
ferent lengths of staple. 
Quotations, unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price of g g-inch, 
May future contracts at New York which closed April lz at 20.52 cents. ( l or 


downward in the quotations of future 


of spot cotton, 
GEO. A. 


montl 





is are usually similarly reflected in 


DUNAGIN, In Charge Atlanta District, 


Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations Service. 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 























“Wanted.- Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. MeConnon & 
Company, Dept. FB 1504 Memphis, Tenn 
“Ven Wanted. —We pay your railroad fare to Nash 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic - <5 a good job for you. The cost to 
you is sm egroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nuatilile y #.. School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Nt NIN ~ ttt IOS 
“Fruit Trees for Sale. — iawente wanted. Concord 

Nurseries. Dent. 25, Concord. 

Agents m: ke good money se = Old Fashion La meenave 
Herb Tonic Acheson Co., Dept. 24, 105 N, Rowland, 
Richmond, Va - 

We start you “without a dollar. aps, Extre . 
Perfumes, — Goods. Bxperience unnecessary. Car- 


nation Co., 651, St. wis. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet 
nw. and specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
. Dept. RB 





articles. flavor- 
LaDerma 








St. Louis, 

-~- commission selling Damaskoid Tablecloths and 
patented Curtain Tie-backs, ete. free samples De- 
pendable Co.. 716 Madison, Chicago 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home Tm 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware,-+ et: Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 538, Marion, Ind 





Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No 
experience needed. Commissions in advance 


capital or 
Samples 










































free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 

Rig Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps No cash or experience needed 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Make big mone selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people Write for free sample ond terms t 
agents ~~ elene Chemical Compan 1919 W. Broad 
Ri hmon \ 

WE OFFER AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
LIBERAL COMMITSSION 
to agents to take orders for tailor made 
seat covers. We manufacture covers for 
practically very make and model auto 
mobile 1 have a wide variety of patterns 
to select fron Write for our samples and 
proposition Di xie Seat Cover Company, 

238 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Millinery Bargain sales, newest styles; make enor- 
mous profits, sell from home or shop. We furnish every- 
thing. Experience unnecessary Distributors, Dept. Al 
425 Superior, Chicago. 

Make your own products. Employ agents vourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratories, 
1972 W. Broad, Richmond, Va. 

_ Agents Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly, selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists All 
brass throws ontinuous stream Established 35 years 
Particulars free Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C-4 
wee pay every y taking orders for Dress Shirts, 
Moy Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit Free. Nimrod Co. Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago 
Nl ee ee 
Pf Dresses, Hosiery, Lingerie, and $35.00 weekly 
or your spare hours Amazing profits plans guaran 
pi your success Selling equipment furnished without 
Charge. Shaughnessy Knitting Co., 363-C Shaughnessy 
St., Watertown, z. 

—___ ve 

We offer the selling agency for the world’s largest, 
most complete direct to wearer men’s wear line; con- 
-_ of 135 large cloth samples, shirts, neckties, un 
roche Pajamas, waterproof trench coats and lu® 
yo ged Spare or full time; experience unnecessary: 
Chircge ee. Howard, 1213 VanBuren, Factory 239, 

‘ 

“J dull “times selling ‘food. People must eat. Fea- 
x distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and up 
wold apital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; un- 
po aggewed may be returned. We furnish you with 
— ease, license and free samples for customers 
ile en orders Exclusive territory. Ask now. 
al Pure Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 

a 








PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


ts if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
to Aly egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 


tate. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices. 
E B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





, Bargain SALE! 


§ OLD gold effect case . 
anteed 25 years. Accu 

Guaranteed by 100 year old Mie 
lion Dollar Factory. Richly 
. engraved motive 
crown, time-keeper dial. 
tailrvad back. Why pay 
$10 or $15 for your next 
watclr? Order now dur- 









Nop 


» Send NO Money. Send 
postal and pdy when 
7 Fats watch arrives. 

: Trial. = 10 
: ee days at our expe Mon 

ey back if not delighted. 
BraDLey_ Bldg. A-40, ay 


Ree 
wi oy ig Watch (Knife and Chain Free). 

. iva Money back 
erect for te) a og ack if not delighted and I 


“NEWTON, MASS. 





or powdered lime, and 16 parts very fine 
sulphur. Apply this dust at the same 
time one would ordinarily apply the spray 
mixture. When given in a thorough man- 
ner and at the right time, equally as good 
results are usually secured as from spray- 
An average sized peach tree will 
reqiure about one-fourth pound of this 
dust for each application. A. NIVEN. 


ing. 


MASTER AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHERS OF THE SOUTH | 


(Concluded from page 3) 
classes were mature men and wom- 
en going back to school for more edu- 


What better « xample of leader- 
find anywhere than that ex- 
the «lance of farmers 


cation. 
ship can we 


emplified by atte! 


in night classes, coming back night after 
night! And it evidently paid, as their 
increased earnings represent an average 
of $250 per farmer. 

Quite another outstanding fact has 
been brought out in a study of the tenure 
of these men. Six of the 11 men have 
spent all of their teaching experience in 
their present location, or an average of 
six years, while the other tive men have 
spent an average of 5.4 years in their 
present location. When these figures are 
compared with the average for the 
Southern region of 234 years, we can 
readily see where communities should 


stop and think before changing their agri- 
cultural teacher before he has had a 
chance to develop his work. Neither the 
nor the community can afford to 
too often. 


teacher 
change 
the 

by 


pleased with 
this year 


writer is well 
that has been made 
this new crop of Masters. The contest 
has worth many times its cost in 
time and labor, in establishing new goals 
of accomplishment, and in bringing to 
the attention of the thousands of patrons 
of the Smith-Hughes departments their 
possibilities. With no desire on my part 
to discredit the work of these 11 worthy 
men, we are compelled to say that there 


The 
showing 


been 


are hundreds of vocational agricultural 
teachers in the United States who are 
doing almost if not quite as good work 
but who have not yet been on the job 
long enough to have established them- 
selves through experience and_ back- 


ground to produce the maximum results. 
The recent passage of the 
Reed Bill extending Federal aid in pro- 
moting vocational agricultural education 
will give hundreds of new communities 
an opportunity of having a “master agri- 
cultural teacher” in their midst. 


Ue Remember 
Twenty-five Years / 


The Value of Printed Stationery 
WENTY-FIVE years 
The Progressive Farmer urged farm- 

ers to follow the good example of busi- 

ness men and use printer's ink more. As 
> then said:— 


George- 


2 


ago this week 


“Our farmers must come to a truer ap- 
preciation of the value of printer’s ink. 
Not only should our farm papers carry a 
large number of farmers’ advertisements, 
but the local papers should be more large- 
ly used. Just now there should be ten 





times, twenty times, as 
tisers of improved cattle and swine, 
and poultry, cotton and corn, and even 
cowpeas. The advertisement is not on.y 
a benefit to the seller, but to the public as 
well. A man who has an improved va 
riety or breed of any plant or animal owes 


yes many adver 


‘OOS 


it to his fellow farmers to bring it to 
their attention. 
“There is one other way in which th« 


farmer may use printer’s ink to advan- 
tage. Every farmer who has dealings 
with business men ought to use printed 


stationery. 

“There are several advantages in hay 
ing printed stationery. In the first place, 
it gives a more business-like appearance 
to your correspondence, Right or wrong, 
people do judge a man somewhat by the 
clothes he wears, and they just cer- 
tainly judge a writer somewhat by th: 
kind of stationery he uses. But most im 
portant is the element of safety. It is 
stated that ‘during the last fiscal year 
308,959 letters were opened in the Dead 


as 


Letter Office at Washington containing 
money, checks, drafts, stamps, and mone) 
orders, that had been sent there by post- 


masters on account of insufficiency of ad- 
dress on the envelope and the absence of 
a return address of the sender.’ In each 
case the money would have been promptly 
returned to the writer if his name had 
been printed (or written, for that mat- 
ter) in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope. In every town of any size are 
local printers who do work of this kind 
and we hope that a large number of our 
readers will patronize them hereafter.” 


aA 


NEW line of protective service for 
+ its members has been established 
by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
The federation offers a reward for in- 


formation leading to the conviction of 
persons stealing on the property of. Farm 
Bureau members. In case of grand lar- 
ceny the reward is $35, and petit larceny, 
$15. Sixteen hundved dollars has been 
from the 1929 budget to handle 
Signs telling of the reward 
on the farms; local 
encouraged to organize: 
for protection will be 


set aside 
this work. 
will be posted 
groups will be 
and suggestions 
given. 





AUNT HET 
) R. Q UILLEN Copyright, 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate 


B 








te 





“I reckon it’s wicked; but when I leave | 
the movie show after watchin’ a hand- 
some young feller makin’ love, I can’t 


help sighin’ a little when I look at pa.” | 
all | 


to kiss 
the name 
to find 
to 


“Tf all the men are goin’ 
the girls they go with, how in 


0’ common sense are they goin’ 
unkissed ones when they get ready 
marry?” 
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|__ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 
RELIABLE © 
CHICKS 


Mr. D. D. Slade of the 
Kentucky Hatchery has 
1ade a most unusual rec- 
rd of putting out chicks 
hich make good for their 
buyers in the South. Mr. 
Slade was connected at 
one time with the Poultry 


Department of the Univer- 





sity of Kentucky and was 

an instructor in that sub- 

ject. He then set about MR. Db. D. SLADE 
putting his knowledge into practical use as a 
producer of high class thorobred poultry. As 
a result he has made a most unusual reputa- 
tion throughout the South as a producer of 
high quality chicks. He sells 14 breeds which 
are all described in his mammoth illustrated 
catalog which may be had for the asking. 


Prices on Kentucky Hatchery chicks are rea- 


sonable. Details and catalog can be secured 
by writing Mr. D. D. Slade, Kentucky Hatch- 
ery, 252 4th St., Lexington, Ky. Adv. 





RIVERSIDE 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ed and = accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pecs 








RSG US OAT OFB. 





males from the country’s best breeders. 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
ok free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
= log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
= success oe them will _— you money, time and 
= Worrry )% live deliver: 
= RIVERSIDE ‘HATCHERY. “AND POULTRY FARM 
= R.F.D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 











larger profits 
buy our Tancred 
Leghorn Chicks carrying % 
324-ege blood. 90% of all males 







ised this year carry one-half 324 egg 

blood. Order NOW. $15 hundred, 2c a chick books 
your order. Circular free. Hatching eges carrying 
the same blood as our baby chicks, $1.75 a setting. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 
One dollar down 
piages order= 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS 


healthy, vigorous Baby Chicks that live 





















Purebred, and 





grow Our flocks are bred for high eng Ae ae 

Your orders receive prompt attention. >, om & 
desired, 

: 25 50 100 500 1000 

Reds, Bd. and W. Rocks. .$3.50 i $12 $57.50 $110 

Wyandottes and Buff Orps.. 3.75 7.00 13 62.50 120 

Wh. Leghorns and Anconas. pe 5.50 10 45.00 90 

a” rrr, * 5.50 10 5.00) 90 

GEYER’S HATCHERY 
cx B, 1702 Foster Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN ST 
C.0.D. Chicks iene 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bur- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Reds, 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. 
BVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm. Moderate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


BABY CHICKS 


Order 





now for prompt delivery. Prices low; 
quality high. Write for prices. 


AMERICUS HATCHERY, AMERICUS, GA. 


KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


Are the kind you are looking for; easy to raise, healthy, 





\igorous, purebred, best production strains, reasonably 
priced; 100% live «elivery guaranteed. C. O. D. 
desired. Helpful catalog free, postcard brings it, 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, Tenn. 





HARRIS’ PRODUCTION-BRED White 
mv Lechorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks and 
Jersey Blk. cians. 1928 contest records 
up to 312 eggs. Valuable Booklet ‘Baby 
Chicks”’ and Price List Free. Blood-test- 
ed pedigreed Chicks and_Breecers. 

Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Ege Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 











‘CHIX COD. 


From_ matured 
year old hens lay- 

ait = ngs this 
Jan. Wtility, per 100; ge tagheene § ks. Reds. 
Hie Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; RS ‘$10. Send 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. iy 00% alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 












‘National ‘Lee Lumber 


takes the Mystery out of 


your lumber 
purchases 














Look for this Mark 

















SYMBOL or 


GUA 
AMERICAN ora ANTEED 
L 


STANDARD 
BER 


44 44 


The “NATIONAL TREE” symbol on the end of the board 














is your assurance of gelling what you pay for. 


You will want to read these valuable Free Booklets 


6s ING the Mystery out of Lumber 
| Buying” is the title of the booklet 


that tells you the story of the remarkable 
new thing the organized lumber industry 
has done .. . providing you with trade- 
marked and grade-marked lumber, 
GUARANTEED. 

Lumber marked with the “NATIONAL 
TREE” symbcl is GUARANTEED to your 
lb»mber dealers. For your ready assur- 
ance, look for the grade-marks and 
*‘National Tree’? symbol on each board 
. . . it signifies the guarantee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion . . . that the qualities marked there- 
on are correct. Guaranteed standard 
lumber is now available in every species. 


Know the lumber you use 


Ask your local dealer for “NATIONAL 
TREE” lumber .. . look for the TREE 
symbol. If he cannot supply you, write 
us and give his name and address. 


“The Use of Lumber on the Farm’”’— 


an invaluable reference book, already 
in use by thousands of progressive 
farmers, answers your questions if you 
are interested in building a better home 

. - modernizing your present home... 
thinking about a new barn, dairy house, 
storage house for farm products, imple- 
ment shed, hog house, poultry house. 
It shows these types of buildings and tells 
you about working plans. Just what you 
want to know. 

The women folk will perhaps be more 
interested in “Modern Home Interiors” 
illustrated with pictures and plans—all 
about beautification and modernization 
of the inside of the house. All three book- 
lets are free for the asking. Write or use 
the coupon below. 


* * * 
NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Dallas, 
Minneapolis,San Francisco,Los Angeles, Portland,Ore. 


Fill Out and Mail 


Today 








National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


Dept. 1152, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets checked. 
O “Taking the Mystery out of L umbe er Buying” 
O “The Use of Lumber on the Farm 
1 0) “Modern Home Interiors” 
| / 
| . 
1 BONO, 6.5 sx-5 0.90666 60 bus Secennedesasvtecdenyetensnngeemekne 
Town eee p ca eenbatleandes 03 MARES. sc cccececceuen “ 
A Bes 5 csS Dav wen ccetes be00b0 6b bees ekanb es ¥4menee ne 


I am interested in building 
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